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SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 








This has been the characterizing feature 
of SECURITY banking for over a 
quarter of a century, and to this policy 
and reputation are due the strength and 
patronage of the oldest and largest 
savings bank in the Southwest. 


Protection above all else, for the indivi- 
dual depositor, best expresses the 


SECURITY idea of a bank for the 
people— 


—it makes no loans to its officers; 
—it accepts no accounts of other 


—invests its deposits only in the 
est class loans and appr 
investments; 


—pays only those rates of interest 
which are consistent with safe 
banking. 


This conservatism has attracted over 
88,000 individuals who wish their sav- 


ings to be placed beyond every element 
of chance and speculation, while earning 
a liberal rate of interest. 


New Account windows, Nos. 25, 26, 
27, 28 and 29. 


KHGURDDY TRUsT 
= SAVINGS BANK 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank in the Southwest 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 
First and Spring 





























HOTEL LANKERSIHIM 


Los Angeles 
BROADWAY AT SEVENTH 


300 Outside Rooms with Private Baths 

Has been completely renovated. New management. 
New Kitchen. New Dining Room. 
European Plan. Rates $1.50 and up. 


The center of the business and shopping distr’ 
convenient to all theate> 


vr 


At Levy’s— 


You will always find people 
worth while. 


This is because men and women who 
know, agree that the Levy cuisine and 
service 1s the best, and that is why day 
and night, you will always find here the 
people who are leaders in social, profes- 
sional and business circles in Los 
Angeles. The entertainment provided 
is also such as to please people who are 
down-to-the-minute in their tastes. 


741 South 
Spring St. 





At Levys— 
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PROTESTS SUGGEST SELFISHNESS 


PPARENTLY, the “ins,” by which we may 

designate that portion of the affliated city 
government holding appointive offices, are not 
disposed to view with complacency the proposed 
if adopted, would 
legislate them out of warm berths on to a cold, 
cold worid. In the board of public works, espe- 
cially, this tendency is noticeable; one member 
attacks the proponent, Mr. Burks, for political 
activity in the promulgation of his views—-a far- 
fetched charge—and now comes that one-time 
Sturdy exponent of democracy, J.orin A. Hand- 
ley, sadly fallen from grace, who, as president of 
the public works commission exclaims against 
the proposed “one-man-administration” which 
has been so “hastily sprung” upon the people. 


charter amendments which, 


Solicitous Mr. Handley protests, he begs to in. 
form the public, “on behalf of the nearly 200,000 
voters of this city against having amendments so 
revolutionary in character and so sweeping in ef- 
fect sprung upon them for decision in a few 
weeks.” The dear man! We venture the asser- 
tion that the other 199,999 voters are well able ic 
do their own protesting, in the manner provided 
by the election laws, if they are not in accord with 
the new charter plan suggested by the efficiency 
expert, Mr. Burks. To borrow from the great 
bard, “he doth protest too much.” As for the 
voters having too little time to consider the 
atnendments, Mr. Handley underestimates thei 
intelligence. Forty-five days to study ten amend- 
ments should be ample for the average man; the 
board of public works president is over-solicitous. 
His admonition to make haste slowly lest “we” 
repent-at leisure, sounds like an individual cry of 
alarm. Possibly,-Mr. Handley may be regarded 
as ideal material for the departinent to which he 
is assigned, but a business manager with an eye 
out for expert services might be of a contrary 
opinion. Such a contingency may be contem- 
Plated by the official now protesting “on behalf 
of the nearly 200,000 voters of the city” against 
his disturbance, mentally and physically. 


Yet Mr. Handley confesses that “we could not 
have a worse organization than at present and 
one fraught with more danger to the public.” He 
adds, “Our concern —meaning, we assume, “his” 
concern—"“therefore, is to inquire whether or not 
we want a one-man administration in Los An- 
geles.” Inasmuch as the voters, under the pro- 
Posed charter amendments, elect the city attorney, 
assessor, auditor, mayor and city council, while 
the mayor appoints the civil service board, the 
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police commission, board of education, city prose- 
cutor, chief of police and the art commission, the 
“one-man administration” about which the board 
of public works president is so greatly con- 
cerned exists largely in the perturbed brain of 
the city official. 
sponsible for the administration of the business 
of the municipality that calls for the employment 
of experts rather than politicians; to save the 
money of the taxpayers to the best of his ability; 
to represent that growing demand for concentra- 
tion of responsibilty in the purely business branch 
of city affairs and the absolute divorcement of 
politics. Yet is the city manager responsible to 
the council for his efficiency and the council to 
the people. As for the manager’s appointees they 
are subject to the recall under the charter pro- 
visions if they prove untrustworthy, while the 
efficient employes are protected by the civil ser- 
vice rules. Tet us have no more alarums sounded 
ly official protestants ‘on behalf of the people.” 
They suggest selfishness and savor of buncombe. 


“One-man,” so far as being re- 


TAFT’S PREGNANT WORDS 
TE. VERY California iegislator who blindly 

4 obeyed the behest of Governor Johnson to 
support the anti-alien land Jaw bill in 1912 should 
read with contrite heart and a humble sense of 
-ersonal dereliction of duty the statement of 
former President William H. Taft, whose knowl- 
edge or international law is admittedly profound, 
in an address before the Heptorean Club of 
Somerville, Mass., Wednesday night of this week. 
Discussing the possibilities of a war involving the 
United States Mr. Taft said that the only danger 
of such a contingency that he could foresee lies 
in the “wanton, reckless, wicked willingness on 
the part of a narrow section of the country to 
gratify racial prejudice and class hatred by fla- 
grant breach of treaty rights in the form of state 
law, or by lawless violence.” He added: 

Congress should at once assume authority for 
the national government to see to it that it can- 
not be dragged into international difficulties 
through such blind selfishness, and this step would 
be quite as effective as improving our military 
defenses. Indeed, I think it would be more effec- 
tive to prevent the possibility of war. 

We can say amen to that sentiment since it is 
what we have been preaching in these columns 
for many snonths, both befere and since the pfs? 
age of the anti-alien land law bill. But, alas,"1t 
was not so much racial prejudice and class hatred 
that operated to the passage of the measure as 
the governor’s plan to curry favor with the 
Asiatic exclusiontsts in the northern part of the 
state who control, or assume to control, a large 
‘abor vote. In addition to that bit of cheap poli- 


tics there was the desire to embarrass the ad- 
ministration at Washington. This charge is 
made on the authority of Mr. Meyer  Lissner, 


recognized as the leader of the Progressive party 
in Southern California and national committee- 
man, who in his own paper, the California Out- 
look, has admitted that it was the governor's 
purpose to teach Mr. Wilson and Mr. Bryan how 
to handle the Japanese question, about which, 
presumably, he knew so much more than they 
did. 

So to feed his vanity, to kotow to the bigoted 
labor leaders of San Francisco, the governor or- 
dered the anti-alien land law bill enacted into law 
and such men as Senators N. W. Thompson, and 
Carr—the former eager to draw the trail of the 
red herring across the Torrens amendment bill, 
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the latter playing for political recognition despite 
the. opposition to the measure of many Pasadena 
constituents—aided and abetted in the attempt to 
defy United States treaties and render California 
a stumbling block in the way of peace with all 
nations.” For, of course, it is this state to which 
Mr. Taft refers so pointedly in his Somerville 
speech. The anti-alien land Jaw is both wanton, 
reckless and wicked. Wanton because there was 
no general demand for its passage from the state 
at large, reckless because of the portends of 
trouble it held, and wicked because it was vicious- 
ly conceived with a definitive purpose, as shown, 
to “teach the administration a lesson.” 


WILSON AGAIN STRIKES TWELVE 


Y ANITY and fine poise are apparent through- 

out President Wilson’s notable message to 
congress, delivered in person at the opening ol 
the short term Tuesday. No American, whose 
mind is not mentally askew, can read his recom- 
mendations to the legislative branch of govern- 
ment without experiencing a feeling of intense 
satisfaction that the executive office is entrusted 
te such safe hands. There is no highfalutin talk 
when discussing our military defenses, no spread- 
eagleism in dwelling upon our nationai policy of 
relying upon a trained citizenry rather than upon 
a standing army. Mr. Wilson voices the senti- 
ments of the vast majority of Americans when 
he says that we have no dread of the power of 
any other nation, We are not jealous of rivalry 
in the felds of commerce or of any other peaceful 
achievement. ‘“We mean to live our own lives 
as we will, but we mean, also, to let live.’ Note 
this comforting and inspiring thought so simply 
yet earnestly conveyed: 

We are, indeed, a true friend to all the nations 
of the world, because we threaten none, covet the 
possessions of none, desire the overthrow of nonce 
Our friendship can be accepted and is acceptea 
without reservation, because it is offered in a 
spirit and for a purpose which no one need ever 
question or suspect, Therein lies our greatness. 
We are the champions of peace and of concord. 
And we should be very jealous of this distinction 
which we have sought to earn. Just now we 
should be particularly jealous of it, because it is 
our dearest present hope that this character and 
reputation may presently, in God's providence, 
bring us an opportunity such as has seldom beei 
\ouchsafed any nation, the opportunity to coun- 
sel and obtain peace in the world and reconcilia- 
tion and a healing settlement of many a matter 
that has cooled and interrupted the friendship of 
nations. 

Not long ago Representative Gardner of Mass- 
achusetts introduced a resolution in congress 
calling for an investigation for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether or not the United States is 
prepared for war. In his supporting speech he 
scouted the idea that the National Guard is a base 
of strength, wholly dependable for defense. What 
ke wants is a radical change that will put the 
United States on a parity with Germany and her 
four millions of trained soldiers. With this view 
not many of us can agree and least of all the 
President, who in discussing our military policy, 
tartly declares that we are not yet ready to turn 
America into a military camp. He says: 

We never have had, and while we retain our 
present principles and ideals, we never shah 
have, a large standing army. If asked, are you 
ready to defend yourselves, we reply, most as 
suredly, to the utmost. We will not ask 
our young men to spend the best years of their 
lives making soldiers of themselves. There is an- 


other sort of energy in us. It will know how to 
declare itself and make itself effective shoulc 
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oceasion arise. And especially when half the 
world is on fire we shall be careful to make our 
moral insurance against the spread of the con- 
flagration very definite and certain and adequaie 
indeed. 

As if directly replying to Mr. Gardner's tocsin- 
sounding appeal the President admonishes against 
reversing the whole history and character of the 
country’s policy. He believes in developing and 
strengthening the National Guard by every means 
not inconsistent with our obligations to our own 
people, adding, “More than this, proposed at this 
time, permit me to say, would mean merely that 
we have lost our self-possession, that we have 
been thrown off our balance by a war with which 
we have nothing to do, whose causes can not 
tonch us, whose very existence affords us oppor- 
tunities of friendship and disinterested service 
which should make us ashamed of any thought 
of hostility or fearful preparation for trouble. 
This is assuredly the opportunity for which a 


people and a government like ours was raised up, 
the opportunity not only to speak, but actually 


to embody and exemplify the counsels of peace 
and amity and the lasting concord which is based 
on justice and fair and generous dealing.” Our 
ships are our natural bulwark, just as he says, 
and a powerful navy we have always regarded as 
our proper and natural means of defense. 


Equally sane and to the point is the President's 
advocacy of the pending ship purchase bill by 
government, to provide means to carry the na- 
tion’s goods to the empty markets. He points 
out that the war in Europe has left foreign na- 
tions more dependent than ever upon the United 
States for supplies. “It is not a question of the 
government monopolizing the field,” he empha- 
sizes, “it should take action to make it certain 
that transportation at reasonable rates will be 
promptly provided, even where the carriage is 
not at first profitable; and then when the carriage 
has become sufficiently profitable to attract and 
engage private capital, and engage it in abund- 
ance, the government ought to withdraw.” Noth- 
ing unreasonable or ultra-radical in this recom- 
inmendatiou and, certainly, much fairer to the 
whole country than to tax the masses in order to 
pay subsidies to ship owners who will eventually 
reap all the profit. As the President observes, 
the case is not unlike that which confronted the 
country when this continent was waiting to be 
opened up for settlement and we needed long 
lines of railway to solve transportation problems. 
Lavish subsidies led to many scandals which have 
taught us that a better way to accomplish the 
same end would avoid. The government ship- 
purchase bill is the solution of the present prob- 
iem and it is to be hoped that congress will hasten 
to adopt the pending measure. The country is to 
be felicitated upon the kind otf President it has 
installed in the White House. He grows in grace 
the longer he remains in office. His messages to 
congress are replete with sound sense and right 
thinking. 





CORPORAL PUNISHMENT AT SCHOOL 


BeeCAUSE an unruly lad was “paddled” at a 
private military school in Los Angeles his 
parents have had the principal and his assistant 
arrested for extreme cruelty, thereby exposing 
the school—an excellent one, by the way—to un- 
pleasant criticism, which, perhaps, is not deserved. 
Fyery adult of either sex has certain ingrained 
notions of the. proper way to discipiine minors, 
and among such are many who look upon physi- 
cal punishment with righteous horror. Moral 
suasion, they argue, is all that is necessary in the 
way of discipline; corporal chastisement they re- 
gard as an indignity to the child and wholly 
superfluous. 
With that view many a parent, who has great 
love for his offspring, will express dissent. There 
are occasions when an unruly child, upon whom 
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argument and entreaty alike, are wasted, must be 
given sterner treatment in order to enforce obedi- 
ence or respect for rules and regulations. Even 
as the whipping post is the only adequate punish- 
ment for wife-beaters, so a birch rod or a “pad- 
dle” is the last recourse of the schoo] principal in 
dealing with an incorrigible pupil, upon whom 
moral suasion is about as impressive as a pin 
prick on a pachyderm. This is not to say the 
“paddled” lad, now the seat of contention of in- 
dignant parents versus school, is of the incor- 
rigible class, although the irate principal so holds; 
what we offer is for general consumption and is 
deduced from averages. 

It is to be regretted that the father of the pun- 
ished youth, rector of an Episcopalian church in 
this city, did not refer the entire matter to the 
bishop of the diocese under whose auspices the 
military school, scene of the castigation, is con- 
ducted. Bishop Johnson is a churchman of fine 
sensibilities, having a nice regard for justice, 
broad-minded, tolerant, kindly, syinpathetic; an 
ideal judge before whom a case of this nature 
might go with full assurance that his decision 
would be impartially reached. As a matter of 
good taste, the investigation should have been 
placed wholly in his hands; this much, we should 
think, was due to his position and the character 
of the school. If the principal was found to have 
exceeded his authority, or had exercised undue 
cruelty in administering punishment, the remedy 
applied by the bishop would have heen fully as 
efficient, one may venture, as that to be extracted 
from a police court. Naturally, the bishop can- 
not proceed now; his hands are tied by the ac- 
tion of the complainant who must abide by the 
decision of the police justice, after a full hearing. 
Possibly, there may be disclosures that may be 
regarded as provocative of the punishment in- 
flicted. That, however, is merely a guess, not an 
innuendo. 

It occurs to us that in entering a lad at a 
Private school, the parents, presumably, have 
fully informed themselves as to the rules and 
regulations governing such admission, and by 
their action subscribe to them. If corporal pun- 
ishment is included for gross misconduct, they 
tacitly concur in its enforcement. What a pity 
that the churchly head of the diocese, sponsor 
for the school, is not the arbiter of this case 1n- 
stead of a police justice. An emotional nature, 
doubtless, is responsible for the hasty resort to 
the courts, which for many reasons is to be de- 
plored. The trial is set for February 10. We 
shall hope to see it settled out of court, long be 
fore that date. a= 


BRAKES ON JITNEY CRAFT NEEDED 


HIEF of Police Sebastian should be promptly 

supported by the city council in his demands 
for drastic regulation of the jitney busses. In- 
spection of the daily roster of killed and wounded 
in the last sixty days reveals the urgent necessity 
for councilmanic action that shall, at least, have 
the effect of curtailing the casualty list, now 
reaching alarming proportions. Properly regu- 
lated, so that greater protection is afforded both 
foot-passengers and the traveling public, the right 
of these free-lance transportation lines to occlipy 
the public streets is not to be questioned, but the 
city officials have a duty to perform in insuring 
the safety of the masses, which must take prece- 
dence of all other considerations. Their policy 
in dealing with this vexed question is a subject of 
deep interest to the community. 

Overloading the light automobiles, principally 
engaged in the conveyance traffic is, perhaps, the 
most serious menace to the public. Built to 
carry five persons, it is a common occurrence at 
the rush hours to see double that number packed 
into a machine, the driver so cramped for space 
that not only has he difficulty in guiding the car, 
but it is next to impossible to keep a vigilant eye 
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on his surroundings. As a natural sequeuce accr 
dents take place; other machines and vehicles 
are rammed, pedestrians are maimed and, occa- 
sionally, killed and, at intervals, the overload it- 
self is pitched headlong or so badly jolted by 
the jammed jitneys that the victims are sent 
limping sadly homeward to repent their choice. 
As Mr. Charles H. Burnett, transportation expert, 
pointed out in The Graphic last week, continuous 
overloading of a light car will inevitably weaken 
it and when least expected the overtaxed part will 
give way, possibly, when the machine is travel- 
ing at high speed, with serious results to the 
patrons, 

This is merely to take a superficial glance at 
the situation, but enough is suggested to show 
that Chief Sebastian is amply warranted in the 
attitude he has assumed and he ought to meet 
with hearty co-operation in the legislative branch 
of the city government. A blanket insurance of 
hifteen or twenty thousand dollars should be re- 
quired of every licensee, regular running time de- 
manded and a limited load insisted upon. In 
their haste to pick up passengers, too little atten- 
tion to safety is given by the drivers; this, also, 
should be considered in the rules and regulations 
issued for the protection of the public. If the 
jitney cratt is to remain with us, let the con- 
stituted authorities see to it that the dangers are 
reduced to a minimum and this can be done only 
by promulgating stiff rules and compelling a 
sirict adherence to them. Eternal vigilance on 
the part of the police, in the wake of the ordi- 
aance, is the seleypmictyofesafety. 





DISCRIMINATION IN AMENDMENTS 


PUDY of the official returns of the vote’on 
amendments and propositions reveals sev- 
eral jarring surprises and a few gratifying results, 
besides proving the really intelligent discrimina- 
tion displayed by the masses, in the main, in ar- 
riving at a majority decision. Hardly in the na- 
ture of a surprise is the vote abolishing the poll 
tax and yet, in a total of nearly 780,000, it re- 
ceived a majority of only 30,000 votes. It wih 
prove a boomerang to every property owner who 
voted in the affirmative, in increased taxation. In 
lightening the burden of him who pays no other 
tax in support of the government he has added 
tc his own. Consolidation of city and county 
aud limited annexation of contiguous territory 
was indorsed by fewer than seven thousand votes. 
County towns sought by the centers of popula- 
tion need to keep a wary eye on this measure 


fan 


on 


‘which subjects the smaller city to participation in 


the bonded indebtedness of the greater by a ma- 
jority instead of a two-thirds vote. It is signifi- 
cant that in Los Angeles county the smaller com- 
Inunities voted three to one against the amend- 
ment, although, of course, the metropolis favored 
the plan. The difference of opinion indicated is 
portentous of future conclusions. 

It is generally conceded that the approval of 
what is known as the investment companies’ act 
and the defeat of the proposed measure regulat- 
ing investment companies denote nice discrimi- 
nation. No bona fide, honestly incorporated in- 
vestment concern need fear the workings of the 
act which was approved by the people by a ma- 
jority in excess of 55,000. Prohibition was de- 
feated by nearly 160,000 votes; the eight-hour law 
by more than 325,000, the largest adverse expres- 
sion registered on any amendment. Abatement 
of nuisances, to which so determined an opposi- 
tion was made in San Francisco, pulled through 
by nearly fifty thousand votes, despite the 30,000 
the cther way cast in the northern metropolis. 
The unwise plan of allowing absent electors to 
vote was rejected by 145,000 majority, certainly 
an emphatic disapproval. By a little more than 
eight thousand the non-sale of game measure was 
defeated, a regrettable decision. Sacramento fair 
bonds received their quietus, properly enough, by 
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more than forty thousand votes and the Los An- 
geles state building bonds came within five thou- 
sand of receiving similar drastic treatment. 
Ranking well up witn the negative expressions 
on the prohibition, eight-hour law and assembly 
pay-roll expenses measures—which latter had in 
excess of 200,000 majority against—was the sev- 
enth day rest law with 167,000: majority opposed. 
The drugless practice act suffered rigor mortis by 
close to 240,000 majority. The closest vote was 
that on constitutional conventions which was 
given 271,896 to 274,325, losing by 2429. Much in- 
terest was evinced in No. 47, prohibiting prohibi- 
tion elections, which attempt at muzzling the peo- 
ple for a period of eight years was vetoed by a 
majority of 80,000. Thus, in spite of the elon- 
gated list of propositions the results indicate a 
fairly intelligent understanding of the principles 
involved, proving that the people studied the 
questions to good purpose. Much credit must be 
given to the women for this outcome whose ac- 
tivities were assiduous in elucidating the meaning 
of the various proposals. In Sonthern California, 
particularly, scarcely a small center could be 
found without its civic club of women, earnestly 
studying the amendments, and they received 
eficient help from the larger centers which fur- 
nished lecturers gratis to clarify the problems. 
We commend this phase of the recent election to 
those states now in darkness as to dual suffrage. 
In California, the women are responding nobly 
and with much astuteness to their new duties. 


WHEN SCHMITZ IS VINDICATED 


\A/ HILE Carter H. Harrison of Clucaeo is de= 

*S—bating whether or not he will, for the 
sixth time, present himself as a candidate for 
mayor, after serving through five terms, Eugene 
E. Schmitz, known as the fiddling-mayor of San 
Francisco, who was removed from office when in 
his third term because of the taint of the graft 
prosecution that besmirched him, has announced 
that he will aspire to a complete fourth term in 
1915, This decision he vouchsafed to an admir- 
ing constituency, Monday night, on his return 
from New York, at the Market street ferry, where 
an enthusiastic crowd, headed by a brass hand, 
greeted his arrival. Not because of any zeal he 
may have for the office, but because his friends 
have convinced him that the people want him, the 
modest Eugene told his auditors, was the reason 
he would be a candidate. 


Whether “the people” are outnumbered by his 
friends to the extent the former mayor would 
have himself believe remains to be seen. Con- 
s:dering the recent vote on the abatement of 
nuisances act we can readily understand that a 
little thing like participation in the Ruef grafting- 
as-a-fine-art will not necessarily prove detrimental 
to Mr. Schmitz’ prospects for success. Doubt- 
less, there are many good people in San Fran- 
cisco who will do their utmost to spike the 
Schmitz ambitions, but we apprehend they are in 
a minority—the friends of the deposed mayor 
will probably be in the ascendant election day. 
It has not been revealed to what extent the for- 
mer executive profited by the Ruef activities, but 
as he was able to build a handsome and expen- 
Sive home that cost several times the total sum 
of his official salary in the six years of his stew- 
ardship, it is to be conjectured that his share of 
the fees at least exceeded that apportioned to 
each supervisor. 

We hasten to congratulate our northern neigh- 
ber on the decision just launched by the Hon. 
Eugene Ek. Schmitz. His election will not only 
vindicate the musician-mayor’s course, but it will 
encourage other too prehensilely-disposed offi- 
Cials in the belief that they, too, may one day, 
“come back,” if they can fiddle well, have black, 
toached-hair, fine eyes, a striking figure and a 
grieved look when the accusatory finger is pointed 
in their direction. We shall hope, in the event of 











Mr. Schmitz’ triumph, to see the prison doors 
open on Mr. Ruef, and his speedy return to San 
Francisco be accomplished, there to lend his un- 
doubted talents in contributing to the success of 
the Schmitz administration. With the esteemed 
Bulletin running unexpurgated serial stories of 
sordid amours of courtesans, Mr. Schmitz, in the 
mayoralty chair, Mr. Ruef acting as guide and 
counsellor to the administration, the Barbary 
coast reopened, simultaneously with the doors of 
the exposition, and a majority of thirty thousand 
striving to dodge the abatement of nuisances act, 
what a temptation to the average citizen from 
these humdrum parts to have urgent business in 
the north in 1913! 
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At the same time that the one-room ungraded 
country school is being replaced by graded dis- 
trict schools, ungraded classes are being intro- 
duced in the city schools. It looks queer, but 
is really only a recognition of the basic fact 
that not all children progress equally or can 
be moulded in one universal form. That system 
cannot entirely take the place of leadership; a 
sort of side issue of the old question whether 
the spirit of the times, or the personality of a 
great leader, is the determining factor in the de- 
velopment of the world. Anyway, if you want 
a really interesting conversation get the teacher 
of an ungraded class to talk a little. You will 
hiid that evein ii qieer, not all he pupils are 
really mentally deficient. 


Why are books illustrated? In “A History of 
the American People’ by Woodrow Wilson, a 
picture of Count de Grasse covers more than 
half of the page which teils about Shay’s Rebel- 
lion, while one of Gov. Bowdoin and his procla- 
mation, offering amnesty to those participating 
in that outbreak, are respectively sixteen and 
twelve pages away. A whole page is given up to 
a likeness of Prince Metternich, who is once cas- 
ually mentioned fifteen pages later. One-third 
of the printed surface of this great work is cov- 
ered by pictures, most of which are at least 
equally out of place. In a so-called “edition de 
luxe” of .tHe-world's great classics, an engraving 
of a statue of a pugilist is, in a mysterious man- 
ner, supposed to illuminate the text of Kant’s 
“Critique of Pure Reason.” In a scientific work, 
by a wumiversity president, pictures of a snake, 
eagle, ostrich, opossum, accompany printed pages 
about the origin of life. In fact, pictures which 
genuinely illustrate the accompanying text are so 
rare as to be a genuine surprise. And when you 
come to the popular magazines and novels, not 
only do the illustrations fail to illustrate, but the 
drawing and engraving, (if one may use this old 
word for the modern reproduction method) are 
about on a par with those of rhe English “chap- 
books” and pamphlets of one hundred and fifty 
years ago. 


Harriman was a wizard in financial matters, 
but knew no more about the care of his body 
than a child in kindergarten. Many of the most 
enlinent philosophers, and thinkers have been 
babes in financial or physiological matters. The 
most successful business men often know noth- 
ing about scientific or mathematical subjects. 
The development of nations is equally one-sided. 
Practically, every European nation has failed in 
some way to improve on, or grow out of, its 
mediaeval characteristics. The slums of the Eng: 
lish cities, the intense militarism of Germany 
and the backwardness of the Russian peasant, are 
instances of the failure to develop along some 
one line. 


“Brutal Journalism” in Pasadena 


I regret to see that dignified daily, the Pasadena 
Star, descending to flippancy which may well put 
if under Edwin Tobias FEarl’s ban of “brutal jour- 
nalism.” In the issue of last Saturday the cus- 
tomary full page of announcements of Sunday 
church services carried this six-column line, 
“Various problems of poultry raising discussed 
by experts.’ There have been times when min- 
isters have, doubtless, in their hearts, placed cer- 
tain of the disturbing feminine members of their 
flocks in the category of “old hens,” and wher 
they who are versed in more modern slang have 
deplored the flippancies of the younger ones as 
the vagaries of “chickens,” but still, I think it is 
going a bit far for Brother Charles H. Prisk to 
designate them as experts in poultry raising. 
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Growsings in an ola 


_ Book Bhap . 


YA/ HO that reads these browsings has ever 


YY heard of “The Amber Witch,” said to re- 
count the most interesting trial for witchcraft 
ever known? I[ stumbled upon it this week in a 
little red-covered book printed in London in 
1852. It purports to be edited from a defective 
manuscript of the alleged witch’s father, Abraham 
Schweidler, pastor of Coserow, in Usedom, by 
Dr. W. Meinhold, and translated from the Ger- 
man by E. A. Friedlander. According to the doc- 
tor of divinity who edited the manuscript, in 
Coserow, upon the island of Usedoin, there was, 
under the singers’ seat of the parish church, and 
almost level with the ground, a sort of niche on 
closet, in which in his pastorate, Dr. Meinhold 
had often seen a number of written papers lying 
about that, on account of his short-sightedness, 
and the darkness of the place, he took for old 
hymn-books. One day, however, when instructing 
the children in the church, the pastor was seek- 
ing for a paper mark in the catechism of one 
of the boys, and not finding it immediately, the 
old sexton went under the choir and presently 
returned with a folio book that the doctor had 
never seen before and out of which, without say- 
ing a word, the sexton tore a strip of paper and 
handed to the teacher. Dr. Meinhold was at- 
tracted by the manuscript and examining the 
book found that it was bound in pig’s-leather and 
was defective at the beginning and end and also, 
in the middle, leaves were missing. On being 
scolded the old man explained that a former pas- 
tor had given him the manuscript for waste paper, 
as it had been lying about for many years. 


Dr. Meinhold at once set about deciphering the 
reclaimed treasure and after he had, with much 
difficulty, read through the book he was power- 
fully stirred by the matters it recited. A pre- 
decessor pastor of the old church, two centuries 
before, was the author of the manuscript, which 
proved to be the exceedingly interesting story of 
the accusation of witchcraft lodged against his 
daughter, Maria, her trial and sentence and 
fortunate escape, together with the romance that 
came of it. Pastor Schweidler appears to have 
been a Pomeranian, at any rate @he Wived em 
Silesia in his youth. Six chapters of the manu- 
script were missing but enough remained to show 
that at the outbreak of the thirty years’ war the 
soldiers quartered at the parsonage had sacked 
the place and left the occupants without a scrap 
of food or a bit of silver to replenish the larder. 
Application for help was made to the chief-jus- 
tice of the district, Wittich von Appelmann, a 
niggardly fellow with a sorry reputation. A 
neighbor, however, supplied their immediate 
wants and saved them from starvation. But in 
their distress they were not forgotten. The lit- 
tle maid while out picking berries in the forest 
stumbled upon a vein of amber, imbedded in char- 
coal, which the pastor spaded up and sold in the 
city for five hundred florins, thus relieving all their 
wants. Soon after this the amtshauptmann oi 
justice, who had denied them food, the Lord Wit- 
tich, cast his lecherous eye on the parson’s daugh- 
ter and sought her undoing. 


To accomplish his purpose he secretly spread 
the word that little Maria was a witch and with 
the aid of his accomplices made it appear that 
she was responsible for all the sickness that then 
attacked the people of Coserow. In consequence, 
the pastor’s congregation deserted him and 
strange tales began to circulate of his daughter’s 
alliance with the powers of sin. Finally, came 
the order for her incarceration and examination 
as a witch. Taken before the justice he advised 
her privately that if she would submit to him all 
the charges would be dismissed, which the sweet 
maid promptly scorned. Brought to trial Maria 
was compelled to walk into court backward, 
which ridictious procedure was generally adopted 
in the case of the first trial ofa witch, omen 
erroneous supposition that on her initial entrance 
she might at first bewitch the judges with her 
looks, which might, indeed, have been possible in 
pretty Maria’s case. Asked if she knew whereo1 
she was accused, the little prisoner, between sobs, 
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revealed the source of her torment, i. e., the chief 
justice, and of his many infamous proposals. This 
charge, the head of the court denied. attributing i. 
te the witch’s baneful power, an answer that con- 
founded the burgomaster, who acted as interroga- 
tor. Llollowed a number of ridiculous questions 
purporting to fasten her guilt upon her which the 
girl bravely refuted. Then was she asked how 
the money was obtained with which she and her 
father bestowed charities. The story of the find- 


ing of the amber deposit was related and with 
many blushes the maid told how on one occasion 
while she was digging the amber at night the 
young son of the nebleman of Nenkerken had 
appeared in deflance of his father’s wishes and 
had kissed her. At this innocent confession the 
old pastor was furiously angry and the court ad- 
journed, the alleged witch being led back to 
prison. 


To add to her distress came a message from 
the father of the young man, in love with Maria, 
denying that Rudiger had scen her at the mount 
as she had alleged on the witness stand and 
execrating the girl as a witch. This was a hard 
hlow for the defense. Torture for the poor gir! 
was next proposed so that she might be moved 
to confess. Her father’s agonized cries reached 
her ears and in despair for him she promised to 
confess. Yes; she could bewitch. Who had 
taught her? Satan. His name? Disidaemonia, i. 
«., bigotry, according to Erasnius. In what form 
had he appeared? In the form of the chief jus- 
tice. It was enough. She was adjudged guilty, 
But before sentence could be pronounced the old 
hag who had been the tool of the justice was 
taken ill and confessed her wickedness and that 
of the chief justice who had hired her to betray 
the maid. This she told in the presence of the 
headle, a creature of the justice, and of the pastor, 
Dying instantly after, however, there was none 
to corroborate the story in court, for the beadle 
promptly denied hearing a word. So little Maria 
was dressed all in white and with the gold chain 
around her neck, given her by the Emperor Gus: 
tavus Adolphus, prepared to meet her death at the 
stake. 


On the way to the scene of the execution of 
the sentence a heavy storm came up and in cross- 
ing the bridge the justice’s horse slipped and bore 
its rider into the flood waters beneath. So sud- 
denly it happened that rescue was not prompt 
and by the time they reached the body life was 
extinct. But the burning was ordered to proceed 
and the girl was at the stake when up dashed 
the young nobleman, riding for dear life, to rescue 
his sweetheart. Behind him rode a score of stout 
serving men, heavily armed, who backed up the 
daring deed of their young master. He de- 
nounced the trial as a mockery, swore that the 
testimony alleged to come from him was false, 
that he had been held as a captive and had only 
recently achieved his liberty, in time to prevent 
@ monstrous crime. Then the beadle, whom the 
noble youth had wounded, called out that he was 
dying and with his last breath confessed that the 
chief justice was to blame for everything; that 
the old hag’s story was true and Maria was inno- 
cent, saying which he gave up the ghost. Then 
the rescuer escorted his ladylove back to her 
home, scourging the rabble that had so recently 
acclaimed her roasting. When she was safe in- 
side he turned his horse and rode away. 


For days he was absent, and, meanwhile, the 
little maid pined for him and refused to be com- 
forted. A messenger brought back word that the 
youth’s father had died and was buried, but that 
the young lord, the heir to the estate, had been 
gone from home many weeks, none knew whither. 
Poor little Maria! How pale she was, how dis- 
traught! Then, one morning, came galloping 
furiously across the plain, the young lord, clad as 
if for his wedding-day and Maria alternately 
turned red and white until the rider halted at 
the parson’s door and clasped the maiden in his 
arms, never more to be parted. He had been to 
Vienna, to get the taint of witchcraft set aside 
by the higher courts, and to renew the papers of 
nobility due her father, which had been allowed 
to lapse. Two days later they were to be mar- 
ried—here the manuscript came to an end, sev- 
eral pages having been destroyed, but the happi- 
ness of the reunited lovers can be guessed. On a 
tablet attached to the wall of the old church are 
sculptured the figures of the incomparable lord 
and his yet more incomparable wife. On _ his 
faithful breast is depicted the golden chain, with 
the effigy of the Swedish king. In the church 
vault there is still a large double coffin, in which, 
according to tradition, lies a golden chain of in- 
estimable value. That it once belonged to “The 
Amber Witch,” who can doubt? 5. eee 
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Hearst Gives Tribune a Leg-Up 


In the sad, sad days of last spring, 
Tribune was tottering what appeared 
servers to be its last few feeble tots, I have just 
learned that William Randolph Hearst came gal- 
lantly to the rescue and saved the day for Brother 


when the 
to all ob- 


Earl, Jump to no rash conclusion—William Ran- 
dolph did not become afflicted suddenly with 
softening of the heart—his action was quite in- 
direct. In the spring when the thoughts of most 
men turn to lyric diversion, it seemed good ta 
Hearst that he should receive more money from 
tre Los Angeles Examiner. The more he con- 
sidered the matter, and remembered how he had 
decorated the city with a handsome new building 
out in the suburbs of the business district, the 
better the idea seemed. So the fiat went forth 
that the advertising rates should be increased. 
Swift runners were sent out to spread the glad 
news among the merchants, and as swiftly re- 
turned with the word that they were received 
with coolness, not to say frigidity. In short, the 
advertisers drew attention to the fact that the 
time was not propitious for an increase in rates, 
especially with the lethargic summer solstice ap- 
proaching. The Examiner was firm, and from its 
handsome, nearly completed building, sent back 
word, “Pay the increase or get out.” Certain 
large advertisers such as Bullock’s and the Broad- 
way, took the latter alternative, and did get out, 
and others reduced their apportionment of Ex- 
amiiner advertising so that the paper received less 
patronage in money than it had before the in- 
crease was ordered. Enter Edwin Tobias, hat in 
hand. The merchants, saving money on the Ex- 
aminer, sought to extend their business by em- 
ploying other publicity mediums, and the Trib- 
une received the overflow at a time when showers 
of blessing of this variety were sadly needed. 
Moreover, other stores which competed with 
these insurgents, were forced to follow them into 
the hitherto neglected Tribune. Thus did Mr. 
Hearst hand Mr. Earl, in actual cash, several 
thousand dollars. Comes now the sequel. If in 
the merry, merry springtime, with all the world 
aglow, Mr. Hearst sought more revenue. how 
mttch more would he seek it when in his eastern 
home the winter approacheth with its ice and 
sleet, and the coal man knoweth no mercy. He 
could not get it by addition, so he has now tried 
to get it by subtraction. I hear, on excellent 
authority, that a fifteen per cent cut in expenses 
was peremptorily ordered from New York a 
short time ago. It looks as if that “temporary 
entrance” to the imposing pile on Eleventh strec: 
will have to answer for a considerable -ime to 
come. 


Future of the Tribune Forecasted 


Meanwhile, Brother Earl having reduced his 
losses on the Tribune to the minimum by the 
practice of such economies as have been noted in 
these columns from time to time, is believed to 
be satisfied to keep the Hill Street Twins in pap 
for still a little longer. One of the leading busi- 
ness men of Los Angeles, who is noted for his 
foresight, stated to me his prediction, that the 
Express and Tribune soon will become even 
more closely cemented than at present, and will 
be issued as a single enterprise. That is to say. 
for one advertising rate, business will be printed 
in both papers. It is upon this basis that the 
Kansas City Star and Times are published, and 
have worked up a circulation of a third bi a 
million, the two papers selling to subscribers 
for 50 cents a month. If E. Tobias comes to life 
and takes a leaf out of William R. Nelson’s little 
book, he may yet make a go out of his venture, 
and be able to afford to compete with “bruta) 
journalism,” the brutality of which in his eyes, J 
opine, lies largely its financial success. 


Borden Mismating Case 


_Mismated as they have been, divorce for the 
Gail Bordens is more than justice, it is humane. 
Of course, the story of the “poor little rich girl,” 
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who was the “shuttlecock” in the domestic ump 
happiness of her parents, is newspaper gutt. He 
father is not rich, beyond the income he get 
from the stock dividends of the Borden Evapor. 
ated. Milk Company, which he inherited as one 
of the heirs of his grandfather, the founder of the 
business. He has made many poor investments 
since he has been in receipt of the bequest, so tha} 
when he subscribed rather too liberally to the ¥ 
M. C. A. building fund in this city a few y Cars 
ago, he was seriously embarrassed in the effort to 
meet his pledge. For a time he was in the hands 
of a receiver until his debts were adjusted, but ] 
beheve he has emerged from that state of bond. 
age. Gail was liberal in his settlement on his 
wife, as the $12,000 a year maintenance allowed 
her proves. J] venture to say that is one-half his 
total income. He has been living in New York 
for the last four or five years. 


Christ Church Curtails Music 


[ am told that, after the first of the new year, 
the excellent quartette at Christ Church will be 
dropped, and the music provided entirely by Ar 
chibald Sessions, the talented organist, and the 
choir. I cannot give credence to the current 
rumor that this is because of lack of funds, for 
the congregation is not one to be embarrassed by 
ordinary financial flurries, numbering as it doe 
in its membership a large proportion of. the 
wealthiest and most influential citizens. Yet it 
is difficult to understand, on the other hand, why 
the church for any other reason should dispense 
with a quartette of singers of such high reputa: 
tion. Truly Christ Church is not the abode of 
peace that it was in former years. 


Death of N. W. Halsey’s Widow 


Friends and business acquaintances in Southern 
California of the late N. W. Halsey, former head 
of the big bond house that bears his name 7‘! 
learn with regret of the death of his widc 
South Orange, N. J., Monday of this week, 
several weeks’ severe illness. Mrs. Halsey 
charming woman, widely traveled, an a 
plished musician and of fine character. I 
her wish to continue the large business he: 
band had built up as nearly as could be in’ the 
way he had planned and to this she gave much 
of her time and energies. Ralph Halsey, her son, 
who is actively connected with the business, will 
continue to represent the family in the bond 
house; he and a married daughter, Frances H. 
Smith, are the surviving children. Mrs. Halsey 
was a first cousin of the wife of the editor of The 
Graphic by. whom she was highly esteemed. 





When Is Journalism Brutal? 


It must be a difficult thing for the employes of 
Mr. Earl’s two newspapers to decide just when 
journalism becomes brutal. We have been hear: 
ing a great deal from these tender exemplars ol 
lady-like journalism of late, in excoriation of the 
exponents of ruthless news-printing, but have nol 
yet been favored with a definition of the limits 


which good taste and high ethics place upon aq 


newspaper conducted upon the high moral plane 
of the Express and Tribune. There has been no 
‘Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.” An in- 
teresting study, to such as are trying to work 
out the point of view, albeit a rather puzzling one, 
is the attitude which all the Earl publications west 
of the Arroyo Seco adopted toward the story ol 
the arrest of a Rhode Island millionaire at the 
instance of a Los Angeles young woman who 
claimed she had suffered at his hands.= The story 
was printed first in the Saturday morning papers, 
excepting the Tribune, which, apparently, re 
garded it as brutal journalism so to do. The Ex 
press fell into line with this idea, and the adven- 
tures of Charles Alexander and Jessie Cope con- 
tinued in the brutal journalism class right down 
to the last green edition Saturday evening. Sud- 
denly, the story became purified, and ceased to 
be brutal, and Sunday morning the Tribune's 
subscriber found the story lightly and gently of- 
fered him under a red line half way across the 


front page, with an explanatory line of equal 


length in black. ‘Tis a bit complex, being an ex 
ponent of refined news dissemination. 


Cosmopolitan Club at U. of S. €. 


I hear that the Oriental, Spanish-American, and 
other foreign students at the University of South- 
ern California constitute a considerable band. 
Los Angeles, with its half million inhabitants, is 
distinctly cosmopolitan, and seventy per cent of 
the students at the University have their homes 
ie ie oMye et teneth, a Cosmopolitan Club has 
been formed tn the institution, which will affiliate 
itself with other similar organizations in the cour: 
try. At its first meeting last Saturday there were 
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present ten Japanese, six Filipinos, two Chinese, 
one Hawaiian, one Korean, and one Armenian 
Speeches were made in Tagalog and in Spanish; 
and the warmest interest was shown ni the new 
movement. The Oriental department, of which 
Dr. James Main Dixon is the head, is in full sym- 
pathy with the aims of the club. Tie Services 
of Rev. John Hedley, of Redondo Beach, author 
of that fine book, “Tramps Through Dark Mon- 
golia,” have been secured as lecturer on Chinese 
subjects. He lived for many years at Jientsin, 
and knows Yuan-shi-kai, president of the repub- 
lic, well. 





How Did Shakespeare Die? 


Richard Burton tells me that he expects, soon, 
to publish an article on the death of William 
Shakespeare, which will be of interest to all lov- 
ers of the Bard. While Dr. Burton told me of 
the facts I feel that it would be unethical to di- 
vuige them in full, but suffice it that he has run 
across a rare volume, probably the only one 
extant, in which is printed in true Pepysian style, 
the diary of a man who was personally in touch 
with the facts. The Puritan of today will be 
rather shocked by the disclosures, but it must be 
remembered that conditions were different in the 
Elizabethan time, and social customs then con- 
sidered not out of the ordinary would now be the 
gravest sort of error. It is a peculiar fact that 
none of the biographies of Shakespeare gives any 
clue to the manner of his death, it being shrouded 
in even greater mystery than the remainder of 
his career. Dr. Burton’s find is a decidedly in- 
teresting one, and I shall await with much in- 
terest the publication of the story in detail. 


Celtic Club Grows in Grace 


One of the cherished possessions of the Celtic 
Club is a noble blackthorn brought over from Ire- 
land a few years ago by a former president of the 
club, the lamented Robert J. Burdette. It is now 
ised as a gavel in calling the club to order, the 
present president, Edmund Mitchell, having had 
a silver shield attached to the knob bearing the 
inscription, “Celtic Club, Los Angeles, from Rob- 
ert J. Burdette, President, 1911.” At the monthiy 
banquet Tuesday night, President Mitchell paid 
a warm tribute to his honored predecessor, fol- 
lowed by another past president, Rev. Ezra A. 
Healy, after which the recording secretary, Prof. 
J. M. Dixon, read the following resolutions, which 
were sent to Mrs. Burdette, with expressions of 
sympathy: 

“The Celtic Club, at this its first meeting after 


‘the death of its beloved ex-president, Robert J. 


Burdette, desires to record its deep regret at the 
loss of so good a kinsman and friend. As in 
every gathering where he was present, and espe- 
cially where he presided, so in the gatherings of 
the Celtic Club our dead kinsman diffused har- 
mony aud bubbling kindliness around. We en- 
joyed his inimitable jesting fresh from the source; 
we delighted in his gquaintly expressed wisdom; 
we loved to see him wield the Irish blackthorn 
that he brought to us from across the Atlantic and 
which became then and remained thereafter the 
gavel of our chief, and the symbol of his author- 
ity. Representing that branch of our Celtic fam- 
ily which has given to the world the ideal charac- 
ter ot King Arthur, he carried on the traditions 
of reverence for truth in thought, purity in word, 
and kindliness in deed associated with that stain- 
less prince of chivalry, The Celtic Club is pro- 
foundly grateful for having such memories of its 
dead chief as it cherishes today.” 

Dr. Walter Lindley read a thoughtful paper on 
Irish dramatists and Irish drama, in which the 
erudite doctor proved his intimate knowledge of 
the subject he treated so skillfully. Judge Prank 
Finlayson gave an interesting talk on the Druids 
and their beliefs, and Jimmy Burns sang Tip- 
perary in capital form, with the Celtics joining 
in the chorus. I wish the California Club mem- 
bers could induce their associate to give them 
this treat. 


Last of the Vernon Events 


With the event of last Tuesday evening, Ver- 
non ceases to be a point of interest in the en- 
virons of Los Angeles, having neither a baseball 
tCatm nora pugilistic arena (operative) to at- 
tract attention to the fact that it is an incorpor- 
ated city. T. J. McCarey, it is likely, will go to 
New Orleans to continue his operations as a 
Promoter, and this is the ome regret concerning 
the new state law. If there had been more men 
like “Wnele Tom” in charge of affairs fistic, it 
I$ questionable if there would have been any 
marked agitation against the game, this not- 
withstanding the fact that it was in Los Angeles 
that the agitation started. But for prize fight- 
Ing, as it is generally known, there will be few 
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regrets, weighted down as it is with such a large 
number of undesirables. New Orleans is to be 
congratulated upon wooing McCarey away from 
the City of the Angels, and its followers of the 
fight game can rest assured that the sport will 
be conducted on the square as well as in the 
squared circle. 


Pomona College Nearing Goal 


With a million-dollar endowment fund as its 
goal, Pomona College is now within speaking 
distance of a great jubilation, I learn from the 
erudite and energetic President James A. Blais- 
dell, who has been here this week carrying on 
his campaign in behalf of his laudable ambition. 
This progressive institution at Claremont is for- 
tunate in having as its head a man of the caliber 
ef Dr Blaisdell and) his capaci@icr interesting 
people in his project has overcome more than one 
tan in the last week. 


Austin Martin’s Able Report 


I have read with great interest the explicit 
thorough and informing report of Austin O. Mar- 
tin, manager of the Los Angeles Investment 
Company, to its stockholders. It is a remark- 
ably able document, repressed in tone where 
strong language might, perhaps, be excused, 
cautious in statement of fact, considerate ever 
of the stockholders’ interests, and withal a mosy 
sensible and well-written paper, proving that 
the directors made no error in installing Mr. 
Martin in the responsible position he holds. Ev- 
ery stockholder in the company should read the 
report with great care and make an effort to con- 
form to the suggestions it contains, which are 
all based on sound argument. The company is 
to be felicitated on having so conscientious and 
energetic a manager guarding its interests. 





More About the Jitney 


I had a mysterious telephone message this 
week, conveying a still further suggestion as to 
the origin of the word “jitney.” My informant 
declined to state his identity, apparently not will- 
ing to have it known that he was conversant 
with the things whereof he spoke. He said that 
‘Sitney” is a piece of thieves’ slang, and has 
been in common use among tramps, dope fiends, 
and their kin, for a long time. I still maintain, 
however, that none of the theories advanced in- 
terferes with the well-authenticated statement 
that the word comes from the southern states, 
and probably, had its origin among the negroes, 
whose talent for twisting the language is well 
known. 





State Division Next Problem 


In the past, whenever state division was sug 
gested, it was always in the north that the great 
chorus of objections arose. Now, the sugges- 
tion is renewed, this time from the north itself. 
I have no means of knowing how general the 
discussion has become, but the News Letter has 
been hammering away at it for several wecks. 
Editorially, this publication discovers what has 
been apparent for years, that there is a distinct 
difference between the north and the south, re- 
marking: ‘David loved Jonathan, and Damon 
Pythias; but still David and Jonathan were two 
different men, and so were Damon and Pythias. 
Neither of the duos could have formed a single 
human unit, however much they might have 
wished it. Nor could they have exactly the same 
views, thoughts or tastes. David might have 
been fond of sweet pickles, but that would be no 
reason why Jonathan should rave about them. 
Damon might have delighted in musical comedy, 
but surely Pythias should not be censured on 
that account for abhorring this form of enter- 
tainment. Observe, that we have chosen for our 
similes some of the instances of genuine friend- 
ship recorded in the annals of mankind, not such 
as have collapsed when put to the test, like that 
of Roosevelt and Taft, or England and Ger- 
miany.’ If the enorth comes to the "point af 
agreeing upon division, I think there will be no 
determined opposition in the south. That will 
be one way of divorcing ourselves from our 
Hiram —_ 


Mrs, Chaffee to Leave Los Angeles 


In a short time, the many friends of Mrs. Adna 
R. Chaffee will regret to learn, Los Angeles is tc 
lose her charming personality, which in the past 
has graced so many social affairs, while the gen- 
eral was living. With his death, however, the east 
holds stronger ties for her, and she will make her 
home with her children, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
John H. Howardwat Pert Sigceam, New Yeerk, a 
part of the year, at least. This will he a genuine 
loss to Los Angeles society, and will leave a 
niche not easily filled. 


OLD GLORY 


Soft breezes whisper and rough winds reecho, 
Ripples sing softly and waves are intoning 
Solemn and slow but with strong iteration, 
“Hail to Old Glory—Old Glory—Old Glory!” 
All that hath voice would assemble to praise her, 
Floating so high that she merits the honor, 
Flag of all races and classes—the people— 
Hail "to OReeron, the fide ofthe world 
Still is she raised where the old dame, New 
England, 
Through her sea window looks out on the water, 
Peering abroad through the mists of her ocean 
into™thnestiteire tormecniiaren still eonmne. 


Quick to her arms to be told of her story. 


And she is lifted in Liberty’s harbor 

Near to the proudest and maddest of cities, 
Near to the streets—narrow canons new-carven 
Sharply and strong ’twixt the syscrapers lofty, 
Near to her revels, her pomp and her strugele, 
Near to ker souls newly born into bondage 
Praying for growth and redemption and freedom, 
Dreaming—believing with hope in her promise— 
Pleading, ‘Old Glory—Old Glory—Old Glory.” 


She hath been borne through the corn-covered 
prairie, 

Onward until, by the shores of the great lakes, 

Bravely and lovingly she hath heen lifted 

High as the timber is tall in Wisconsin. 


And, like a bride, with the Father of Waters, 

She hath gone South to the hemp and the cot: 
ton— 

Yea, she is loved in enchanted savannahs, 

Blessing with increase the hope of her people. 


In prairie schooners she traversed the desert, 
Seeking her own and to them still belonging; 
She hath been held to the crest of the Rockies, 
Where those who climb, may not chmb any 
higher. 
She hath no fear of the thorn of the cactus— 
Rough, virile lands have been hers for the asking. 
Hers are the staves of the stout manzanita, 
Hers is the poignant sweet sage of the mesa, 
Yucca and palm and the moss-fringed live oak. 
Hers are the sands of the long, level beaches 
Sloping at last to the sunny Pacific, 
Where there is sounding a marvellous rhythm— 
Anthems of love and of praise and of wonder— 


All for Old Glory—Old Glory—Old Glory. 


Tn the Bay of The Sun are her navies assembled, 

Or anchored they ride in the great Golden Gate- 
way, 

Or Northward they 

Alaska, 

All in her service to keep her unsullied. 

These with the squadron that guards the Atlantic 

Are as one body, one spirit united 

Strong in one faith and one kinship forever. 

And of our kind there are millions whose life 
blood 

Cherished for peace. would be poureau for her 
honor— 

Poured for Old Glory—Old Glory—Old Glory. 


Hers are the blossoms of sprime and of.summer, 
Hers are the fruitage, the bounty, the bearing, 
And all our harvests are proof of her prowess. 
Here are the broad stripes, red as our life blood, 
White as her honor, by millions upholden; 

Here are her stars every commonwealth naming, 
Crowning her, claiming her kinship with Heaven. 
Rain cannot stain her, nor sun fade her beauty; 
For all who love her. she still is immortal. 





steam to the snows of 


All voices greet her—birds of the woodland, 
Treble of childhood and -full bass of manhood, 
Soldier and sailor and merchant and tailor, 
Ragpicker, housewife, banker and baker, 
Charwoman, typesetter, shop girl and laundress, 
Farmer and editor hailing Old Glory. 


Flag of our country. thy lovers unnumbered 
Come as they came in the days of beginning, 
From every land to thy blessed unfurling, 
From every kind to thy mighty uplitting. 
Thine are the Slav and the Celt and the Saxon. 
Thine are the Negro, the Jew and the Latin, 
Thine every people who love thy allegiance, 
Seeking thy shelter in brotherhood bonded, 
Here to one faith and one covenant pledging 
Life and its toil and its love, till its ending. 
Thine is the dream of the meeting and merging, 
Moulding and making the ultimate manhood! 
Wherefore, all races, all classes—The People— 
Hail thee and name thee their boast and thei 
banner— 
Hail thee Old Glory—Old Glory——-Old Glory—- 
Hail thee Old Glory. the flag of the world! 
—MARGUERITE WILKINSON. 
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Ilauptmann Greatest Dramatist of Generatiomn-~By Randolph Bartlett 








known in 


Pee AK T “Hewptniann will be 


4A America, probably, for many years to come, 
only through his published plays, and since this 
giant among the European dramatists has knit 
together in his own works the period from the 
zenith of Ibsen's powers to the present day, the 
publication of his complete works must certainly 
be regarded as the most important dramatic 
literature offering of this decade. It is interest- 
ing to note the progress of the career of this 
great Gerinan chronologically with those of con- 
temporaries whom he has seen rise and wane. 

It was in 1889, when Ibsen was just complet- 
ing what was to be his greatest financial success 
ini his lifetime, “Hedda Gabler,” that Hauptmann, 
who had been groping for a profession for sev- 
eral years, wrote his first play, “Before Dawn,” a 
socialistic drama which was fortunate enough to 
get an immediate production at the hands of the 
Freie Buhne and precipitate its author into a 
turmoil of controversy which stimulated him, nat- 
urally enough, to further effort. Conteinporari- 
eously with the production of “Hedda Gabler” 
came that of Pinero’s “The Profligate,” and 
Hauptmann’s second play, a sordid drama of do- 
mestic trouble, “The Reconciliation.’ For sev- 
eral years nothing more was heard from Ibsen. 
but, meanwhile, came Hauptman’s “Lonely 
Lives,’ a confessed remodeling of “Rosmers- 
holm,” yet with much the same conclusion, and 
then, in 1892, he won recognition as the master 
dramatist of Germany, a position he has held 
ever since without question, with “The Weavers.” 
Lhis was the year in which Oscar Wilde gave the 
world that remarkable drama, “Lady Winde- 
mere’s Fan” and Shaw produced one of his first 
important pieces, “Widowers’ Houses.” In 1893 
Hauptmann wrote one of the first of the “crook” 
plays, “The Beaver Coat,” Ibsen returned to the 
“Rosmersholm” theme with a new interpretation 
in “The Master Builder,” Pinero presented one 
of the most disagreeable plays ever written, “The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’ and Wilde came out 
with “A Woman of No Importance.” In the few 
years that followed Hauptmann produced. among 
other things, “Hannele” and “The Sunken Bell,” 
Ibsen sang practically his swan songs in “Little 
Eyolf” and “John Gabriel Borkman” and Shaw 
struck twelve with “Candida” and “Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession.” 


Here came the parting of the ways. These 
were golden years of the drama. The influence 
of Ibsen had been for seriousness, that of Shaw 
and Wilde for satire with an assumption of flip- 
pancy. Down to “The Sunken Bell” it was not 
impossible to discern in the work of Hauptmann 
a strong suggestion of Ibsen, for, barring the 
absolutely opposite method of treatment, “Brand” 
tells a story of aspiration not unlike that of 
Hauptmann’s bell maker. But Hauptmann now 
stood upon his own feet, his ideas his own, his 
method his own. Beside his freedom of construc- 
tion the Ibsen plays are formal and constrained; 
beside his sincerity of purpose and statement, the 
works of Shaw, Wilde. Pinero and Jones are 
flippant. Hauptmann did not toss light phrases 
here and there, nor people his dramas with in- 
tellectuals from whom such phrases might nat- 
trally be expected to flow. His characters lived, 
and did not orate. It is life that speaks through 
the Hauptmann mouthpieces, and not the virtuoso 
of language. Nor is this a disparagement of 
Shaw or Wilde, whose art many hold to be of a 
higher order, but simply the key to the differ- 
ence in character. Until Galsworthy came, 
youngest of the British clan, and hardest of all to 
appraise. Hauptmann’s influence was not appar- 
ent in England. In the last few years it has 
spread with amazing rapidity, however, and now 
we have an almost complete edition of Piaget 
mann’s dramas in this country, only one or two 
volumes more being needed, a mass of material 
for everyone who has the least interest in the 
stage, as a student of its evolution, as an anthor. 
manager or playgoer. 


Various of these plays have been dealt with 
in this department previously. The fifth volume 
will come from the press in a few days and will 
contain “And Pippa Dances,” a legend of the 
glassworks, mostly in prose, “Charlemagne’s 
Hostage,” an historical drama in blank verse, and 
“Schluck and Jau” in a combination of prose and 
verse. These all belong to what may be called 
the middle period of “Henry of Aue” and “Rose 
Bernd.” This is the period when Hauptmann 
seems ever to appreciate more the value of beauty 
of form and of language. His tragedy is no less 
inevitable,,and his emotions no less human. But 





with experience there has come to him a realiza- 
tion that the first business of art is to be beauti- 
ful. It may be an austere beauty, the awful 
loveliness of an horizon at sea, banked with 
masses of black clouds, that sweep onward re- 
lentlessly, but beauty it is, all the same. For 
example, “And Pippa Dances” could be a merely 
terrible tale of the adventures of a little group 
of persons in a storm-bound cabin, with nothing 
spiritual to relieve its pagan spirit. But, pre- 
venting this, Hauptmann introduces such pas- 
sages as this, where the wonder-working Wann 
places a diminutive gondola in the hands of the 
adventurer Hellriege! and sends him away on a 
hypnotic voyage: 
WANN 

Now Michel journeys solitary o’er the clouds. 

Silent the journey is, for in those regions high, 

All sound has died away, resistance finds he none. 
Where are you? 


HELERT HSS 
Grand do J ride through roseate morn! 
WANN 
What do you see there? 
HELLRIEGEL 


Oh, more wonders have I seen, 
Than any human soul can ever comprehend, 
And over hyacinthian seas I bend my flight! 
WANN 
But now your ship is dipping downward, is it not? 
HELLRIEGEL 
I do not know. The mountains only rise to meet 
My eye and like gigantic towers looms the world 
WANN 
And now? 
PEE CRTEGEL 
And now I soundlessly have sunk to earth 
Where ’mong the gardens glides my bark full si- 


lently. 
WANN 
You call them gardens, that you see? 
lew ce Cla ee 


Yes, though of stone. 

In lovely meadows blue are mirrored marble 

flowers 
And lofty pillars quiver white in emerald vales, 

WANN 

Put pause, my boatman,—tell me now just where 

you are! 

HE LRG 

()n ships I set my foot, on carpets soft and fine, 
A stately gallery of coral me receives! 
And now I knock three times upon a golden gate! 


WANN 
And what upon the knocker are the words you 
read? 
HELLRIEGEL 
Montes chrysocreos fecerunt nos dominos! 
WANN . 
What happens when the sound of knocking dies 
away? 
[Michel Hellriegel does not answer but 


rather begins to groan as if oppressed by 
a nightmare. ] 
PYPBs 
Wake him, oh wake him, do, you dear, you wise 
old man! 
WANN 
[Taking the little boat from Michel’s hands.} 
Enough! To our secluded cabin come again 
And to your exiled, snow-bound fellowmen re- 
turn 
And shake yourself, and send the golden travel- 
hoard 
Into our laps, for we are sadly languishing. 


“schluck and Jau,” while it is regarded by 
most of the Hauptmann critics as among his least 
satisfying works, in many ways is as interesting 
reading as any. In the first place, it is almost 
his only attempt at humor, although the entire 
drama is not humorous. But here again is the 
spirit of beauty present, beginning with the pro- 
logue, spoken by a huntsmen, for this is a fan- 
tastic entertainment supposed to be given at a 
hunting feast: 


The resonant barking of the brachs is dumb. 

The red pack and the yellow pack together 

With the white pack are resting in the kennels, 

The dogs lie prone and dream, or else they lick 

mameesi-sewn wounds which the young boar at 
ay 

Gave them in struggling with his bloody tusks 

We have slain deer and badger, fox and 

Partridge and pheasant, and the field-fare hang 

Corded in long rows in the cellar safe: 

And Master Hare who never yet before 

Traveled but upon level earth alone 











Fiangs from the watchman’s windows in 
tower— 

And no man knows how that he rose so high. 

The liunt is over, the merry feast at end, 

The last hallooing silent on the breeze, 

And in the early dawning will this house 

Stand void of guests. Deserted will it lie 

And raise its solitary turrets red 

Above the endless multitude of trees: 

These rooms will silent be but for the roar 

Of the great forest, or the owl’s nightly hoot, 

The buzzard’s scream or rustle of many wings 

Made by the ancient warder’s whirring doves. 

Thus, worthy huntsmen, lend a gracious ear 

And eye to what this curtain will disclose. 

Over it let your courteous vision glide, 

Unless it rather seek the beaker’s ground, 

Aud take our sturdy piece to be no more 

Than the free child of an untroubled mood. 


“Free child of an untroubled mood”—what 
higher recommendation could there be than this, 


and the dramatic fancy bears it out. Like “Pippa 
this is not a story to be told in any other way 


but that of the author. “Charlemagne's Hos- 
tage” is not a pleasant tale, and yet it too is 


touched by this same spirit of beauty which has 
been Hauptmann’s endowment to his work of 


later years. It is rather in the spirit of an exact 
reversal of the theme of the magnificent “Henry 
of Aue.” Charlemagne, upon the appeal of a cer- 
tain young girl, a hostage for a Saxon dispute, 
gives her absolute freedom, and she develops de- 
generate tendencies, in which she is incorrigible. 
The aged king loves the girl, and permits the af- 
fairs of empire to go drifting while he wrestles 
with his problem, Finally, in his wrath at her 
betrayal of his magnanimity, he orders he 

to her imprisonment in a convent, whe 

dies, and he is released, to return to his 

In a passage of great power he bids farecx 

the corpse of the unfortunate girl, himse 
deemed to action: 


Mother, was Satan not 


One of God’s angels who aspired to be 

Like God and fell and thus God thrust him forth! 
OQ unimaginable fall of radiant 

Armies to the abyss! Children of heaven 
Made of its purest glory who were yet 
Unsatished and whose great cry rang out, 
Whose cry of love rose in the halls of heaven: 
Help, Satan, help! We would be like to God! 
See ye the dark defiance in her face? 

God’s might was shattered ’gainst his angel here, 
And human might was shattered and mine own! 
Now she is dumb, but in my dreams I saw 
Mer radiant body white, for what I spake 
Never to her I say to you this hour: 

IT loved her. 

God fills the universe with his great name: 
But she is silent and no echo comes! 

Ah, tell me what I know not, why the world 
Did burst in two and the crack cleave my heart? 
she stands today before her heavenly Judge! 
What will he say, oh, what oppose unto 

The proud and searching silence of her lips? 
Will the great King ask her: Where is my ring? 
And for her silence slay her, as I did, 

Again, that she arise defiant more 

Unto new passions and to torment old? 

Pain was her portion here, both pain and pride, 
As both are mine. And so—a long farewell! 
Was she a flake of the infernal fire? 

Then think, my lords, or seas of equal fre! 

No wonder then that with a singed heart 

The happy spirits to destruction crowd! 


These plays do not in any way interfere with 
a previous statement to the effect that Haupt- 
manns “Henry of Aue” is the greatest drama 
since “Faust,” but rather confirm that view. It 
1s doubtful if he ever will reach again the heights 
of that magnificent epic, classic in beauty and 
form, and yet ultra-modern in Spirit and idea. 
This, notwithstanding the fact that no less an au- 
thority than James Huneker, the great iconoclast, 
prefers “Rose Bernd,” one of the lesser known 
prose dramas. With so massive a genius as this 
it is, perhaps, an unprofitable business to try 
to select one work as the greatest, for it is not 
a matter for the present generation to judge. In 
this country Hauptmann will not be staged until 
the theater-going public reaches a much higher 
plane of intelligence than at present, but, mean. 
while, let us be thankful for this excellent, and 
virtually complete edition of his dramas. (Ger- 
hart Hauptmann Dramatic Works. Edited by 
Ludwig Lewisohn. B. W. Huebsch. Five vol- 
umes now published, containing seventeen plays.) 
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be added to the list. He who imper. 
sonated Shakespeare’s 
Dane Monday night could not have 
been the same man who 
Tuesday night as Kipling’s three-sided 
artist, or the one who Wednesday 
night intoned Jerome’s passer-by. 
The first was a master of classical in- 
terpretation, the second of no less 
complex modern moods, and the third 


of spirituality of expression through 
“The Light: 
the 
Third Floor Back’—and now we are 
and Cleo- 
In what terms is one to dis- 
cuss the art of a man who is capable 


personality. “Hamlet,” 
That Failed,” ‘The Passing of 
to have Shaw’s “Caesar 


atta. 





SCENE IN “CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA’—MAJESTIC NEXT WEEK 





of presenting such a variety of im- 
pressions to a general audience with 
such broad, firm lines that the deepest 
subtleties are made plain to them who 
ordinarily look upon such studies as 
only for the inner circle. The essen- 
tial thing is that this man knows, for 
only out of knowledge can come the 
Masterpiece. The creative impulse, 
Without this, gives us chaotic things 
—monstrous crudities such as cubism. 
Yet knowledge, of itself, is barren, 
and must be wedded to understand- 
Ing—in other words, sympathy, for 
they who truly understand cannot but 
sympathize. 

This, then, is the essential thing 
about Forbes-Robertson’s art, that it 
combines the two elements without 
at least one of which there can be 
ho art, and with both of which united 
in one artist greatness is achieved 


So Forbes-Robertson’s knowledge in- ! star’s genius could have established | 


melancholy 


appeared 
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peril RE are three lorbes-Robert- | formed him that Hamlet was not 


| 
sons at the Majestic theater this 
week and next week still another will 


mad, but was clever, and, like many 
another man whose mind is super. 
active, slow to act, since he sees 
further than others the burden that 
rests upon him; but his sympathy pre- 


vented the picture from becoming 
that of a mere detached schemer. 
There is nothing in the world so 


dreary as a blind reading of Hamlet’s 
lines, without this comprehension, and 
to many it was as interesting as 
watching a hitherto unknown play to 





Witness this unique 


Even so clever a woman as 








an’s drama, and starred herself as 
Maisie! It is unlikely she would have 
the temerity so to do after witness- 
ing the Forbes-Robertson interpreta- 
tion. “The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back” is well known—an ara- 
besque of human beings silhouetted 
upon a background of eternal verity. 

From the objective viewpoint, the 
thing which stands out most clearly 
in the memory, is the remarkable 
staging of these plays. We have been 
subjected in the past to the idea that 
Shakespeare must be given with full 
panoply of every sort of odds and 
ends that may be dragged out of old 
curiosity shops from world’s end to 
world’s end. Forbes-Robertson's 
“Hamlet” is a triumph of lighting. 
Indeed, without the remarkable man- 
ner in which the ghost scene was 
handled, it is questionable if even the 


performance. 
“The Light That Failed” is a drama 
of motives so complex as to demana 
the highest order of talent to make 
its development clear to an audience. 
Olga 
Nethersole thought it was the wom- 


oe 
. 
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| The little difference we get for 
, the Apollo is nothing compared 
to what you get. 

















This big over-running measure of value 
differentiates the Apollo from all 
| others. That’s why people claim after 
all that it’s an economy. 












Let us show you the Apollo— whether 
you are ready to buy or not. 
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P. S.—Suppose the Apollo does 
cost a little more! 
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the crystallized idea. Throughout, 
the settings were austere; only in the 
orchard scene did the producer allow 
his fancy to soar a bit, and yet, even 
here the outward means were so sim- 
ple that it was difficult to understand 
exactly why they seemed elaborate. 
The explanation must le in the com- 
plexity of the emotions which this 
scene invariably arouses. The com- 
pany contains one particularly strik- 
iNe | figure, ine addition to Forbes- 
Robertson himself—his leading wom- 
an, Laura Cowie, whose Ophelia is 
tender and beautiful, and tells ali 
there is to know about the unhappy 
maid without having recourse to vio- 
lent ravings. Her hands alone are 
entitled to more detailed admiration 
than can here be devoted to her en- 
tire three impersonations. Her Cleo- 
patra should be a revelation. If you 
cannot decide what to give as a 
Christmas present, commit the social 
error of anticipating the festival, and 
send your friend to the Majestic next 
week, Ri B. 


Orpheum Still Has Gertrude 


Gertrude Hoffman and her Revue 
continues to be the headliner at the 
Orpheum this week. From rather a 
noisy, “raggy” start, the act improves 
as it progresses. Miss Hoffman’s act 
does not need tlie little plea for com- 
mendation which is found in the pro- 
gram, for she wins many rounds of 
the warmest applause, evoked by her 
versatility. <A little of the strenuous 
dancing of Miss Hoffman might help 
to reduce Eunice Burnham, “thai 
robust girl,” who, with Charles Irwin 
is decidedly entertaining. Hers is the 
Piano part of the sketch and the way 
She carries her plumpness should be 
an inspiration to all perfect forty- 
fours. The Scotch dialect of Mr. Ir- 
win is good and his intoxicating con- 
dition proves him to be a gentleman 
in his cups, while his r’s roll so de- 
liciously that he fails to be repulsive. 
Swor and Mack are old favorites and 
have added new bits of humor since 
their last appearance here. Their 
negro phrases and fttnny stories keep 
the audience in an uproar, while theit 
dancing is a scream. A funny pair 


are Tony Hunting and Corinne 
Francis. We need more Tonys 10 
save us from their commonplaces. 


Ann Tasker takes the part of Daisy 
Dean, an actress in her sketch, “Tam- 
ing a Tarter.’ She is a singer also, 
for she “does” a song so full of trifls 
and overtones the stern pa-rents’ dis- 
like of having an actress for a daugh- 
ter-in-law by making the old codge: 
live over again the episode of his 
elopement with his young sweetheart. 
Jack and Faris, the jolly Frenchmen, 
do a novelty tumbling act, in which 
lighted cigar plays a bright third. 
The way they get mixed up and then 
disentangle with the cigar always on 
top is a clever stunt. 


Wright Play at Mason 


At the Mason Opera House next 
vec ste atiraction “will” be «The 
Shepherd of the Hills,” Harold Beil 
Wright's dramatization of his own 
novel of the same name. Its principal 
characters are the shepherd who came 
to the hills to learn and remained to 
teach; Old Matt who cherished the 
memory of a wrong that could not be 
righted; Young Matt, a Hercules of 
the hills in heart, soul and body; and 
there are many other quaint Ozark 
fypes. 





Forbes-Robertson’s Second Week 


Following will be the repertoire for 
the second week of the engagement 
of Forbes-Robertscn at the Majestic: 
Monday night, Tuesday night. Wed- 
nesday matinee, “Caesar and Cleopa- 
tra”; Wednesday and Saturday nights, 
“The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back”; Thursday night and Saturday 


inatinee, “Hamlet”; J’riday night, 
ihe Light.That Mailed” The per- 


formances of the Shaw version of the 


I 
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relations between the great Caesar 
and the Egyptian sorceress will be 
the first ever seen here, Forbes-Rob. 
ertson playing Caesar,’ and Laura 
Cowie Cleopatra, 


Kolb and Dill at Morosco 

Kolb and Dill, the long and short 
of it, will be at the Morosco theater 
next week, for one week only, in their 
big musical comedy success, “The 
Girl Mietie Train.’ lias ationg time 
since these popular laugh-makers have 
been seen here, and the character of 
their welcome cannot be doubted. 
“The Girl in the Train” offers full 
scope for their talents, and introduces 
catchy music with many novel chorus 
effects. 


Tarkington Play at Burbank 

Booth Tarkington’s best play, “The 
Man From Home,” in which William 
Hodge starred for several seasons, 
will be the offering of the Burbank 
stock company for the week begin- 
ning Sunday matinee. This play is 
replete with quaint philosophy, and 
is one of the finest examples of the 
native American drama. The Butr- 
bank company is ideally equipped for 
the impersonation of the varied char- 
aCrcis. 


Variety at the Orpheum 

Will Oakland, known principally 
through his phonograph records, will 
appear im person as the headliner oj 
the Orpheum hill for the week be- 
ginning with the matinee Monday; 
me Has an act called “At the’ Cfub” 
which gives him scope for his unique 
talents. Other entertainers will be as 
follows: ElJphye Snowden and Wal- 
ter Ross in “Dances of the Hour”; 
the Travilla Brothers. from Catalina, 
with their pet seal. in®a divine act, 
Sascha Piatov and Kitty Glaser, Rus- 
sian dancers; Hubert Dyer and Pete) 
Alvin, comedy on the flying rings; 
John Geiger with his talking violin; 
Evelyn Warren & Co. in- “The I.ast 
ditigk, a story of the underworld: 
Hunting and Francis in “A Love Loz- 
etge :. FE imiee “Btirnham and) Chane. 
Irwin in piano and song stunt: or- 
chestral concert and Pathe twice-a- 
week news views. 





Georgia Magnet at Pantages 

Annie Abbott, known for years as 
“the little Georgia magnet,” will head. 
line the Pantages bill for the week he. 
ginning Monday afternoon. and will 
demonstrate the superhuman strength 
which no person yet has heen able 
satisfactorily to explain. Other acts 
will be as follows: Walter Terry, the 
“jovial missionary” and his ten Fiji 
girls in a musical comedy sketch; 
Five Mowatts in lightning club jug- 
gling; Two Kerns, “rube” acrobats: 
La Touraine Four. a quartette with 
popular melodies; Dick Gardner and 
Anna Revere in a new act. 


Great Drama in Film 

For one week beginning Monday, 
Miller’s Theater offers Henri Bern- 
stein’s greatest play, “The Thief,” in 
five reels of motion pictures. Dor- 
othy Donnelly portrays the leading 
role. Her work as the original “Mad- 
ame X” gave her first place among 
emotional actresses and in the pres- 
ent play she has surpassed all her 
previous efforts. Richard Buhler and 
an all star cast has been assembled 
in her support. 


Levy Orchestra Starred 

One of the unique events of the 
Children’s Hospital benefit at the 
Morosco Theater last week. was the 
starring of the orchestra from Levy’s 
Cafe Friday evening. This organiza- 
tion has now worked into excellent 
form, and its music is of a lively and 
entertaining order, with an extensive 
repertoire. The orchestra was seated 
on the stage, and only the necessity 
for resuming the regular performance 
brought its portion of the program to 
a conclusion. 
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Grand Ave. 
and Ninth St. 


L. E. BEHYMER 
Manager 


TRINITY AUDITORIUM 
Los Amgeles Symphony Orchestra 


Kighteenth Season 


Herr Adolph Tandler, Director Sigmund Beet, Concert Master 


Second Concert 
Friday Afternoon, December 18, 3 o’clock 
Saturday Evening, December 19, 8:30 o’clock 


Tickets, 25c to $1.50 Season Tickets, $2.50 to $7.50 
Seat Sale at Trinity Box Office 








THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 
Every Night at &, 10-25 50 75c. boxes $1. 

Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c, boxes 75c. 
Saturday and Holiday Mats. Night Prices 


WILL OAKLAND & CO,, “At the Club;’ ELPHYN SNOWDEN 
& CO., Songs and Dances; DIVING SEALS, Travilla  Bros.: 
PIATOV & GRASER, Whirlwind Dancers; HUBERT DYER & 
PETER ALVIN, “A Laugh A Seconds” JOHN GEIGER: and Talk- 
ing Violin; E. ALYN WARREN & CO.,, “The Last Trick;” BURN- 
HAM & IRWIN, Songs at Piano; HUNDING & FRANCIS, Love 
Lozenger; Orchestra Concerts 2 and 8 p. m. Pathe Twice a Week 
News Views. 
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Broalway, Near Righth Street 


MOROSCO THEATER Phones: A-4343: Main 271 


BEGINNING SUNDAY NIGHT! DECEMBER 13TH. 
POR ONE WEEK GNLY 


KOLB & DILL 


The Famous Comedians, in Their Greatest- Success 


“TRE GIRL IN THE TRAIN” 


Regular Morosco Prices: Nights—25e, 50c, 75c and $1. 
Matinees—25c, 35c, 50c 











The Acme of Vaudeville 
Complete Change of Program Weekly 
Matinee Daily 2:30 
Naohts 770M and “90-2. 20c, 30c 
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| LILLIAN GISH DRAMATIC LEADS 
MAJESTIC MOTION PICTURE CO. 


4500 Sunset Boulevard Los Angeles, California 








MILLER’S THEATRE 


William Fox presents 


Dorthy Donnelly 


In Henri Bernstein’s powerful drama “THE THIEF” 


Junction of Spring and Main 
Near Ninth 


One week beginning 


: f 
MONDAY (Creator o 


Madame X) 
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YOu are hereby directed to appear 
and answer the Complaint in an action 
entitled as above, brought against you 
in the Superior Court of the County of 
Los Angeles, State of California, with- 
In ten days after the service on you of 
this Summons—if served within this 
County; or within thirty days if served 
elsewhere. 

And you are hereby notified that un- 
less you appear and answer as above 
required the said plaintiff will take 
judgment for any money or damages 
demanded in the Complaint, as arising 
upon contract or he will apply to the 
Court for any other relief demanded in 








P. J. BACHMANN 
FINE ARTS 


High Grade Picture Framing 
1306 S. Figuerva St., Los Angeles 





In the Superior Court of the State of 
California, in and for the County of Los 
Angeles. 

ACTION BROUGHT IN THE SUPERIOR 
COURT OF THE STATE OF CALI- 
FORNIA, IN AND FOR THE COUNTY 
OF LOS ANGELES AND THE COM- | the complaint. 

PLAINT FILED IN SAID COUNTY Given under my hand and seal of the 

OF LOS ANGELES, IN THE OFFICE {Superior Court of the County of Los 

OF THE CLERK OF SAID _ SU-|Angeles, State of California, this 11th 

PERIOR COURT day of November A. D., 1914 

B 18417—-Department 13 (Superior Court Seal) 

C. E. Newlee. Plaintiff vs. Nellie May H. J. LELANDE, Clerk. 
Newlee, Defendant. By I. J. ADAMS, Deputy Clerk. 

The People of the State of California |; RALPH A, CHASE, 
send Greetings to: Nellie May Newlee,| 403 H. W. Hellman Building, 
Defendant. Attorney for Plaintiff. 
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YEAR’S TEN BEST BOOKS 


Fiction—*The Wife of Sir Isaac 
Harman.” (H. G. Wells.) 

Public Affairs—“Drift and Mas- 
tery.” (Walter Lippmann.) 

Foreign Affairs—“Insurgent 
Mexico.” (John Reed.) 

Travel—“Japan Today and To- 
morrow.” (H. W. Mabie.) 

Poetry—‘Earth Triumphant.” 
(Conrad Aiken.) 

Gift Books—‘East of the Sun 
and West of the Moon.” (Dor. 
an Edition.) 

Criticism—“‘The Enchantment 
of Art.” (Duncan Phillips.) 


Drama—Hauptmann’s Works. 
(Heubsch Edition.) 
Ethics—“Bahaism; The New 
Social Religion.” (Horace 
Holley.) 


Mythology—“The Fates of the 
Princes of Dyfed.” (Cenydd 
Morus.) 





Q ELDOM has a Christmas season 
brought to the book buyer so al- 
luring an array of literature as that 
which the publishers offer this year. 
Jhere is scarcely one of the favorite 
authors not represented by a book ar 


least the equal of former efforts. The 
events of the last year, even before 
the breaking out of the European 
war, have been such as to stimulate 
the imagination of the poet and the 
romancer, and to bring to bear upon 
social, religious and political prob- 
lems the keenest intelligence of the 
English and American writers. To 
Walter Lippmann, a young American, 
must be awarded the literary honors 
of the year for his intensely inter 
esting analytical view of conditio1is 
in this country, “Drift and Mastery,” 
which already has been recognized 
by leading educators, and named as 
compulsory reading in advanced uni- 
versity courses. More popular be- 
cause of its wider appeal, will be H. 
G. Wells’ novel, “The Wife of Sir 
Isaac Harman,” which was reviewed 
at length in last week's issue of The 
Graphic. A book the title of which 
will appeal only to a limited circle, is 
Duncan Phillips’ “The Enchantment 
of Art,” a record of the impressions 
made upon a mind as sensitive as a 
Photographer's plate by fhe contem- 
Plation of works of art and classic 
writing. For persons who desire to 
make presents of beautifully illus- 
trated and printed books, there is, 
among the Doran company’s custom- 
ary output of this sort, an especially 
splendid volume, “East of the Sun 
and West of the Moon,” a series of 
northern myths with colored plates 
exquisitely done from highly original 
-Onceptions. John Reed's “Iusurgent 
Mexico” is partially known from its 
Magazine publication; it gives a keen 
view of the problems besetting the 
southern neighbor. Hamilton Wright 
Mabie in “Japan Today and Tomor- 
TOW,” apparently, has come closer to 
the Japanese in a sympathetic way, 
than any other visitor to that empire. 
‘here are many volumes of poetry, an 
interesting phenomenon of this sea- 
son, Conrad Aiken’s “Earth Triumph- 
ant” being given first place not only 
hecause of its excellence, but because 
tf voices the spirit of the new world 
iM sonorous tones, Hauptmann’s 
dramatic works easily tower above 
those of any other dramatist of today, 
and the Huebsch edition, now nearing 
completion in uniform volumes, will 
interest the steadily increasing circle 
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Horace Holley’s 
work on “Bahaism” is a new view 
of the possible religious evolution of 
the coming years. Last, but not least, 
of the works we have arbitrarily se- 
lected as deserving of first mention, is 
“The Fates of the Princes of Dyfed,” 
a collection of Welsh mythological 
lore, in which the poctical instincts of 
the author, Cenydd Morus, are shown. 
not only in his excellent prose, but 
in interpolated lyrics throughout the 
book. Tor want of classification one 
of the most entrancing of all publica- 
tions of the season has not been in- 
in the categorical list, the 
completed twenty-volume set of The 
Bibelot, that mine of exquisite gems 
of classic prose and poetry. So much 
for generalizations. Jor details we 
can only refer to the reveiws which 
follow, in the compilation of which 


of which goes to prove that the Bar- 
oness Orzcy’s latest creation, “The 
Laughing Cavalier” will be welcomed 
by a host of admirers who would be 
afraid to pass a night in the same 


township with such a character in 
real life. 
This “Laughing Cavalier,” Dioge- 


nes, as he chooses to be called, be- 
longs to that class of knights of the 
sword that formerly swarmed over 
Europe, ready to se!l their swords and 
skins to the highest bidder, eager ta 
Aight in any quarrel, prepared to per- 
form any deed of devilment, willing 
to do anything but remain at home 
and behave like law-abiding citizens; 
a Class which made possible the cease- 
less broils and tumults of those trou- 
bled days as it also made possible 
the vast mass of fiction that has since 
been written herotzing the breed. 








The Graphic has sought to be fair at 
all times, not only to the authors and 
their publishers, but to those of its 
readers@wno look so “etor Tiverary 
guidance. 











Romance From Holland 


if DArtagnan and his cut-throat 
crew were suddenly to appear in flesh 
and blood isn’t it true that you would 
send a hurry call for the police and 
would not feel comfortable until cer- 
tain that those daring trouble-makers 
were driven out of town? Yet these 
same Musketeers, being safely en- 
closed in the printed page, delight 
you with their pranks, fights and 
generally disreputable procedure. All 





SCENE FROM KOLB’S GRAND CANYON ADVENTURES 


This ancestot of and successor to 





| And this Diogenes is a fine represen- 


tative of his type, so big and strong 
and handsome, so gallant, always with 
| a sinile upon his lips no matter into 


} what difficulty he may run his head. 
| 


“The Scarlet Pimpernel,’ that most 
famous of the Baroness’ characters, 
hehts his way to fortune and the 
hand of the woman he loves in those 
cays of the third decade of the sev- 
enteenth century which were so 
gloomy for the Netherlands; days in 
which the ever-iniminent peril 
Spain was increased by domestic 
strife and conflict, times of religious 
oppression by the now supreme Pro- 
testants, times when the wealthy 
burgers were eager for peace, but 
foumeeies realization almost impossi- 
ble. 

At first glance such books as “The 
ealighimem Cavalier’ appear to be for 
amusement purposes only; it would 
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f seem that they benelit the reader onlv 


in affording pastime for an hour of 
rest, bit, as a natter of Tact, teases 
no better way to gain an insight into 
the lives of the peoples of past ages 
than by the reading of such books. 
provided the author is true to facts 
and, more important still, to the racial 
characteristics, the customs and 
habits of thought of the time and 
place. And “The Laughing Cavalier’ 
is true to life. As we read the pages 
we see the rich, substantial towns of 
Holland, the phlegmatic, thrifty bur- 
gers, more concerned with their be- 
loved tulips than with affairs of state, 
the wandering adventurers (highway 
robbers we would call them now) 
seeking ever for strife, we sniff the 
chill fogs rising from the streams and 
canals; we appreciate the terrors of 
religious persecution. And so, though 
“The Laughing Cavalier” is written 
primarily to amuse, it serves a more 
important purpose in making us ap- 
preciate the atmosphere of past times 
as we could not do by reading whole 
libraries of histories. (“The Laugh- 
ino Cavalier.” by Baroness Orzcy 
George El Doran Cop }. G Te 


Keep It Away From the Children 


Not because its characters are a 
trie unconventional in the matter of 
sex relationships (jor to bar it on that 
account would be to exclude a great 
deal of the best of the modern fiction 
and drama) but becatise even as there 


‘are so few artists capable of express- 
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ing themselves in satire, so there are 
few capable of appreciating it, Ana- 
tole Irance’s latest. book, “The Re- 
volt of the Angels,” suould be kept 
away from the children. Not merely 
from those of tender years, but even 
more so from those of tender minds 
and unformed souls. With such 
keen, double-edged incisiveness does 
France's humor bite into both eccle- 
siasticism and scientilic religion, that 
unless the reader goes to it with a 
solid grip on his own beliefs, he will 
come away from it either in a mental 
turmoil or throw it down in disgust 
before he is half way through. On 
this hypothesis is it built: Tach hu- 
man being has a guardian angel. Ar- 
cade, the guardian of Maurice d’Es- 
parvieu, takes advantage of the mag- 
nificent library of his charge’s father, 
to study religion and= science, and 
finally becomes convinced of the in- 
justice of the rule of God. He em- 
bodies himself, and appears before 
Maurice, explaining that he, with oth- 
er angels who have come to similar 
conclusions and are likewise now in 
mortal form, are about to organize a 
revolt against the Most High, under 
the leadership of Lucifer. The organ- 
ization of the siege of heaven, and 
how it came never to be attempted, 
are the substantial part of the story, 
but between the lines it is entirely a 


‘review of the incessant struggle be- 


of | being overcome, 


tween science and the spirit world. 
But that is only the serious part of 
the book. The curious admixture of 
the human and supernatural in the 
persons of these angels brings all 
sorts of surprises at the least expect- 
ed moments. Imagine, for instance, 
the guardian angel, Arcade, falling in 
love with the inamorata of his princi- 
pal, Maurice, whereupon angel and 
man fight a duel, the man, naturally, 
though not danger- 
ously hurt And it is all told in the 
inimitable style of France, who will 
lead you on to thinking he is becom- 
ing unduly serious or sentimental and 
then turn it off with a laugh, in such 
speeches as this: “Love seems to dis- 
solve my bones; it makes me soft and 
melting as a pig’s foot a la Ste. Mene- 
bould.” But by all means, keep this 
book away from the children. (‘The 
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Revolt of the Angels.” By Anatole 
France. Translated by Mrs. Wilfred 
Jackson. ghohn, Lane Co.) 


Another Warner Rejuvenation 


Anne Warner is a specialist on re- 
juvenations. What she did to the old 
familiar Aunt Mary so hilariously, she 
has now done in a different way to 
“The Gay and Festive Claverhouse.” 
This is not he who spake to the lords 
of the convention concerning the 
number of pates which would be shat- 
tered ere the king’s crown should 
fall, but a modern youth, twice re- 
moved from an ecaridom.  Claver- 
house is beloved by a maid of high 
degree, who has declared herself on 
the subject, not once, but oft, despite 
the fact that everyone wants her to 
marry the cousin of Claverhouse, who 
is not in the least gay and festive, but 
is only once removed from the earl- 
dom, the incumbent of which ts on 
his last legs, and those not particu- 
larly robust ones. Claverhouse wakes 
one morning with a headache and 
seuds for the family doctor, who 
makes a thorough job of him and 
gives him six months, at most, to 
live. The sick man decides it is hts 
duty in what remains of his life to 
alienate the affections of the maid of 
high degree from himself and deflect 
them to his healthy cousin. So he 
gets himself invited to the country 
residence of the maiden and gives 
free rein to his gay and festive na- 
ture. Instead of alienating the ai- 
fections of the damsel, of course, he 
merely makes her sad, and she hies 
her 


to a nunnery. Sut eo. fo on 
would be to betray the clever secret 
or Miss Warner's sprightly yarn, 


which she tells in her gayest style. 
Claverhouse is a nimble scamp, and 
is to be congratulated upon the abi'- 
tiy of his creator to get his death 
sentence revoked. (“The Gay and 


Festive Claverhouse.” By Anne War- 
ner. Little, Brown & Co.) 


One of the Greatest of Novels 


“Crime and Punishment” is not a 
new novel, by any means. It is one 
of the world’s masterpieces of fiction, 
and its author, Feodor Dostoieffsky, 
has been dead thirty-three years. The 
novel, in fact, was written about the 
time of the American civil war, and 
has been available in more or less 
satisfactory English translations for 
thany years. The Macmillan” Com- 
pany, however, has undertaken the 
production of a complete edition of 
the works of this great leader of Rus- 
sian literature, and “Crime and Pun- 
ishment,” translated by Constance 
Garnett, is the latest addition to the 
series. A young student in St. Peters- 
burg, without funds and driven to 
desperation, after pawning all his 
valuables with an old woman money- 
lender, conceives the idea of killing 
this woman and robbing her of a 
large sum for the relief of himsell, 
and his mother and sister. At first, 
he thinks of the idea simply as a 
novelist might of a plot for a story, 
and turns the details over in his mind, 
dovetailing them together. He is not 
a vicious youth, however, and crime 
comes hard to him. At last, impelled 
by bad news from his mother, he al- 
most mechanically commits the crime 
in the manner he had figured it out, 
excepting that, as he is looting the 
place, the woman’s sister comes in, 
and he kills her too. He is so un- 
nerved by his actions that he obtains 
almost nothing of value. Then the 
punishment begins. It is not remorse, 
that furnishes the punishment of this 
murderer, but the strain unon his 
mind in endeavoring to decide how he 
would be expected to act if innocent, 
even before there is any possibility of 
his being suspected. Certain of his 
actions, however, come to the atten- 
tion of a police investigator, and the 
battle of wits is on. This detective is 
no Sherlock Holmes or other paper 
sleuth, but simply a man with knowl- 


edge of character and a long scent. 
The manner in which the murderer, 
who is much the superior, mentally, 
of the detective, betrays himself 
through this selfsame close analysis 
of what should be his course, until he 
can no longer stand the strain, and 
confesses, is one of the finest studies 
in all fiction. Translatiems from the 
Russian are uniformly unsatisfactory. 
They lack ease and fluency, possibly 
because of inherent difficulties in the 
physical side of the work. An _ in- 
stance of the difficulties faced by the 
translator is shown by the fact that 
in few cases are the authors’ names 
spelled in the same way by different 
writers. We have Dostoevsky, Dos- 
toieffsky, and Dostoyevsky, Chekhov 
and Tchekhov, Turgenev and Tur- 
genieff, and so on. This book, how- 
ever, is in remarkably free style, com- 
pared with others from this involved 
tongue. (‘Crime and Punishment.” 
By Feodor Dostoevsky. Transiated 
by Constance Garnett. The Macmil- 
lan Company.) 


Love Tales of Old California 


Percival J. Cooney, author of “The 
Dons of the Old Pueblo,” is a_ resi- 
dent of Los Angeles, connected with 
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the public schools. He writes with 
an easy pen and with thorough sym- 
pathy. As frontispiece there is a 
sketch map, entitled “The land of the 
Dons and the places mentioned in the 
story,’ which jrepares the reader for 
the realistic touch present throughout 
the book. Vhe imaginative associa- 
tion with the past, such as is pro- 
vided to the youth of other countries 
by historic castles and other mem- 
orials, is an element regrettably ab- 
sent in the education of many young 
Americans, and can, in most cases, 
only be furnished by travel. Here in 
Southern sGalifornia, Ieapjily, apengs 
mantic past which lasted till the mid- 
dle of last century makes the land- 
scape full of a warm human interest. 
Young people may enliven their Sat- 
urday and holiday expeditions with 
talks of the days of Flores and the 
Picos, and Fremont and Kearney in 
spots permanently associated with 
their deeds. Mr. Cooney’s book fills 
a needed place in our local literature, 
by giving Los Angeles and its neigh- 
borhood something of the charm 
which Walter Scott threw around 
Stirling and Kenilworth. His modest 





“A character of the most profound and most moving sweetness 
and wisdom” is the way a reviewer describes Mrs. Watts’s new 


novel just published. 


The Rise of 


Jennie Cushing 


the new novel by MARY 8S. WATTS, is “a book that is so human, 
so vital, that one rejoices and suffers with the people who in- 
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They are finer 


than anything heretofore printed. SEE AMERICA FIRST 
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us why? 


ence to the Latin races, from whom 
the “Anglo-Celt may learn much of 
kindliness of heart and speech, of 
poiseful dignity, of the graceful, gent- 
ler art of living” is in excellent taste. 
(“The Dons of the Old Pueblo: A 
Love Tale om Old GalitommiateeB y 
Percival J. Cooney. Rand, McNally 
& Co.) 


Blythe’s “The Fakers” 


T. Marmaduke Hicks of the wun- 
shorn forelock and the flowing tie, in- 
cidentally of Salestown; T. Marma- 
duke the bucolic aspirant to political 
honors, as sketched in Mr. Blythe's 
“Fakers,” describes himself pretty 
well in this little speech: “I have a 
deep, passionate interest in politics. 
...[ am for the plain people, unalter- 
ably for the masses as against the 
corrupt classes...I shall ask the sen- 
ate to turn its face toward the morn- 
ing; shall explain my own honesty of 
purpose and purity of motive; ask 
them to release us the conimon peo- 
ple, from the fell clutches of the 
money demon... to give us the right 
to live and enjoy the advantage of 
our country so liberally bestowed on 
us by a munificent nature and so 
greedily usurped by cunning and un- 
scrupulous and criminal millionaires.” 


Sounds familiar, doesn’t it? The 
author calls this kind of speech, 
“bunk.” T. Marmaduke, beating his 
big political drum lustily, knows that 
it is bunk, but will not acknowledge 
it. There he differs from his political 
backer, Senator William H. Paxton, 
who, “while he was as bogus as the 
rest of them, so far as the general 
good was concerned, had the redeem- 
ing qtality of knowing himself, ex- 
actly how bogus he was and not as- 
suming virtue. He had a sense of 
perspective, a sense of humor and a 


preface, with its closing genial refer-ifull working knowledge of alf the 





weaknesses, follies, ill-considered sen- 
tunent and lack of knowledge among 
the populace.” 

Mr. Blythe is to be congratulated 
again. He has given us a political ro- 
mance that doesn’t slop over. As a 
Vivisectionist of the body politic, he 
does clean work. Almost every chap- 
ter furnishes opportunity for coarse- 
ness, vulgarity, melodrama and senti- 
mentalism, The author, so familiar 
with “bunk” of every description, 
advances none of his own theories, 
makes no poses, and so avoids the 
commonplace in this kind of story. 
He fays bare the real motives that 
inspire sO many politicians, allowing 
his own attitude toward chicanery 
and hypocrisy to show between the 
lines rather than in them. “The 
Fakers” ought to go well on the stage, 
although the “dear pee-pul” as Sena- 
tor Paxton calls them, seem to want 
a little “more of that same “bunk?” 
which Mr, Blythe is in no way dis- 
posed to give them. (“The Fakers.“ 
By Samuel G. Blythe. George H. 
Doran Co.) 


Christmas Story for Girls 


ii iS tiattiral, im a WVire@inia storm 
to expect to read of fair women and 
gallant men, because romancers revel 
in planters and colonels and gener- 
als—men of wealth and leisure; while 
in a New England story, where there 
was no aristocracy, the marked feature 
must of necessity treat of common 
folk. “Bettys Vireuna Christmasm 
Is lO exceptions [tis a story of pam 
ties, dancing, eating, love-making and 
Christmas joy and happiness gener- 
ally, with one little shadow, when 
the lovers have their misunderstand- 
ing. Colonel Beverly, Betty’s grand- 
father. has been obliged to sell 
Rosehill plantation and mansion, and 
remove to Holly “Logiae” iniica 
smaller and with but one old horse 


—— 
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Gift Suggestions From 











The New and Greater “Broadway” 











World” $1.35 


BY HAROLD BELL 
WRIGHT 


—The author’s sixth con- 
secutive success and the 
greatest novel he has yet 
written. The setting is one 
of Southern California's 
cities, among orange groves 
and the surrounding moun- 
tains. 


‘‘The Prince of Graustark” $1.35 


BY GEORGE BARR 
MeCUTCHEON 
—This is a story of a prince 
of Graustark, who is none 
other than the son of Prin- 
cess Yetive, the heroine of 

Graustark, 





"4 ie WORLD 

AM ceo Bru \yRIGHT 
NS Authoof THE SHEPHERD ?je HILLS 
“THE WINNING? BARBARA WORTH ehslc 






—- ‘THE TWENTY. 
FOURTH OF JUNK,” by 
Graee =. Richmond, $1.25. 


—‘A SOLDIER OF THE 
LEGION,” by C. N. and A. 
M, Williamson, $1.35; 


—“HOW IT HAPPENED,” ~ —— 
by Kate Langley Bosher, author of “Mary Car- 
eye, $1.00. 

—“THE CLARION,” by Samuel Hopkins Adams, 


pl.ood. 








‘‘Nancy, the Joyous,” $1 


BY EDITH sTOW 
—Waney is a real fitkea 
likeable one, and the love 
She inspires is a real affec- 
tion that shines beyond the 
pages of the book and 
seizes upon the heart of the 
reader. 


‘‘Bambi,” $1.25 


BY MARJORIE BENTON 


FOR 


eZ 


—— 





Vaney th erie ro 


 CoOOhE 
—"‘Bamhbi” is a book. But 
what is more important, 


she is also a person. A 
Say light-hearted story. 


$1.25 





‘‘Love Insurance,”’ 
BY E\RL DURR BIGGERS 











— “thor of “Sever Iteys - = 
to Baldpate.” =) aS 
—‘THE RIGHT TRACK,” LOV 3 


by Clara Louise Burnham, 
are) 
—INNGCCENT,” by 
Corelli, $1.35. 


Christmas Booklet 
35¢ 


—QOne of Lhe most approp- 
tMet@ Of California souve- 
nirs. 


—Iingraved on a fine qual- 


INSURANCE RS \ 


BY 
EARL DERR BlcceRS $/// 


AUTHOR OF 
& T SEVEN KEYS TO BALDPATE 


Marie 


fami i 





ity paper adorned with ar: 


trstie Tittle hand-colored 
etchings of California 
scenes. 


—The covers show different 


missions. 


—-These dainty 
booklets make 
ideal gifts for 
“back-east” 
friends, 35c. 





THE CLAD BOOK 
S| ELEANOR PORTER 


‘POLLYANNA,’ 
by E. H Porter, 


$1525. 


‘‘The Eyes of the 


| nyms after each definition. 


Give a 
Dictionary! 


—A book that shoulda 
be in every home. 


—Authoritative, com- 
plete and ,down-to- 
the-minute. 








Splendidly bound in flexible leather. 

—And only 95c for this Universal Self-Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary of the English Language.—(1i914 
Edition). 

—Here’s a partial list of contents: Maps of U. 
S., North America and the World. Fourteen 
full-page illustrations. A complete and care- 
fully prepared appendix. Synonyms and Anto- 





Splendid Gift Books 
35c to $3.50 


—Tennyson Day by Day, Ooze leather, at $1. 

—Longfellow Day by Day, $1 each. 

—Kipling Day by Day, $1 each. 

—Year Book of Humor, ooze leather, $1 each. 

—Optimists Year Book, ooze leather, $1. 

Stevenson’s Day by Day, ooze leather, $1 each 

—Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, $1, full morocco. 

—RBarrack Room Ballads, Kipling, $1. 

— Emerson's Essays, $1. 

—I'm Glad I Met You, ooze leather, 35c each. 

—I Have Called You friend, 35c. 

—FHlowers of Friendship, 35c. 

—When All Is Sun Within, 35c. 

—-A Book of Joy, $1 each, ooze leather. 

—Book of Friendship, $1 each, ooze leather. 

A Book of Cheer, $1, ooze leather. 

—Tales from Shakespeare, $1, full morocco. 

—Idylls of the King, $1, full morocco. 

—California Romantic and Beautiful, $3.50, by 
G. W. James. 

—The True Story of Ramona, $2. 

—California, an Intimate History, by Gertrude 
Atherton, $2. P 

—New Harrison Fisher Book, $2.75. 











Books for Little Folks 


—Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes (large type and 
fully illustrated, 50c. 

—Children’s Heur Story Book (colored illustra- 
tions and large type), 25c. 

—Bed-Time Stories—Short stories and poems, 4 
colored plates, 25c. 





— Wee Bvoks for Wee 
Kolks—Peter Rabbit, Fool- 
ish Fox, Three Little Pigs. 
Robber Kittens, 25c each. 


° © 
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—Santa Claus Paint Book, Peet Ser 
with paints and brush com- 


plete, 39c. 
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—Peter Rabbit Puint Book 
(rabbit shaped), 25c. 
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“Little Eve Edgarton,”’ $1 


vy Eleanor H. Abbott. 
—It has the real ftlavor and 
charm of “Molly-Make-Be- 
lieve.”’ 


‘*The Patrol of the 
Sun Dance Trail’ 


$1.25 


—Ralph Connor’s great new 
novel. The most finished, 
most likeable book he has 
yet written. 


‘‘The Auction Block,” $1.35 


BY REX BEACH 
=-A vivid story of @ girl 
who bought her own re- 
demption. 
— A fascinating story 
wherein one situation leads 
to another. 


New Fiction 


Bc at 50c 


AUCTION BLO —The Net, Rex Beach. 

By Rea Reach —Oid Rose and Silver, Myr- 
recent tle Reed. 

—The Secret Garden, Ir, H. 

Burnett. 

—The Melting of Molly, 

Daviess. 

Anne of Green Gables, 

. Montgomery, 

— other Carey's Chickens, 

K. D. Wiggin. 
—The Way of an Eagle,.B. 


BY ELEANOR WLLOWELL ABBOTT 
> | AUTHOR OF MOLLY AKE-BELIEVE? 

















M. Dell. 
—Aunt Jane of Kentucky, 
EK, Cy sete) 
—The Harvester, G. S. Por- 
ter. 
—The Seamless Robe, Ada 
Carter, 
—The Call of the Cumber- ANNE 
land, C. N. Buck. GREEN GABLES 
—The Wind Before the LM. MONTCOnE RY 


Dawn, D. H. Munger. 
—A Fool and His Money, 
Geo. B. McCutcheon. 

— Winning of Barbara -——-Their Yesterdays 
Worth, H. B. Wright. Pl. Wee wv rire iit. ‘ 


—The Price She Paid, D, 
G. Phillips. 

—Calling of Dan Matthews, 
Ewes.” WV night. 

—Within the Law, Bayard 








— 
As 


Miller. 
—The Reason Why, Elinor 
ee aG lyn. 
Cases —Heather Moon, William- 
5 sons 


Return of Peter Grimm, 
David Belasco. 
—Queed, Henry Harrison. 
—Sophisticating Unele Hi- 
ram, S. W. Isaman. 
—-The Mistress of Shen 
stone, Florence Barclay. 


'TheCallof them 
Cumberlands 


Charles Neville Buck 














Shakespeare 
Complete 
3 vols., Cloth, $2 
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Riley’s Poems & 
$1.05 each --: 


—Riley’s Child Rhymes. 
—Riley’s Love Lyrics. 
—Riley'’s Songs of Home. 
—Riley’s Songs of Summer. 
—Riley’s Farm Rhymes. 
—Riley’s Songs o’ Cheer. 
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and carryall, but “everybody knows 
we are Beverleys of Rosehill, and 
the Rosehill Beverleys can do as they 
please about carriages and clothes.” 
Rosehill was bought by a Northerner, 
Mr. Fortescue, whose son, Lieuten- 
ant John Hope Fortescue, falls des- 
perately in love with Betty, who 1s 
the belle of every ball, and eventually 
becomes mistress of Rosehill again. 
iWeresate four five colored illustra- 
tions and a number of black and 
white decorations. By a queer caprice 
these black and white pictures are 
repeated many times, not only as 
chapter headings and tail pieces, but 
throughout the story. For instance, 
when Betty goes to her room, there 
appear the furnishings of her boud- 
oir; when fox-hunting is mentioned, 
the hounds are always depicted; 
when Rosehill is named, the mansion 
reappears. It is, nevertheless a capi- 
tal Christmas story for girls. (Bet- 
ty’s Virginia Christmas,’ by Molly 
Piieeescawall, |. B. Lippincott Co.) 


Comedy Out of Germany 


From the author of “Elizabeth and 
Her German Garden” comes another 
of those delightful comedy books hav- 
ing to do with the adventures in Ger- 
many of an Englishwoman who mar- 
ried a solid Teuton. To the outsider 
the ceremonials of the ordinary Ger- 
man household—not the house of the 
aristocrat, or the social leader, but 
just that of the common, well-to-do 
folk—are as strange and foreign as 
tliose of the Fiji islander of a haif a 
Century ago. There are certain places 
one may sitas there are durations for 
social calls; there are certain things 
to eat and places to eat them, and 
other established rules ironclad ana 
allimportant. The unassuming young 
daughter of an English bishop be- 
comes almost inadvertently the wife 
of a German pastor in a remote cor- 
ner of East Prussia, and her troubles 
begin. From the matter of the visits 
of her mother-in-law to that of bear- 
ing children, she blunders along, and 
her life swings back and forth from 
comedy to tragedy, she herself being 
sich a wisp of a creature that any ef- 
forts she may put forth have practi- 
cally no effect. So she accepts it as 
inevitable, as she has been taught 
from birth by her father, the ponder- 
ous prelate, that she must accept 
whatever standards are set for her, 
and get the hang of them as fast as 
possible. In style, this story is not 
greatly different from its predeces- 
sors from the pen of this writer, now 
known to be the lately widowed 
Countess Arnim. But there is a tragic 
note that is missing in most of the 
Other stories of Anglo-German so- 
cial misunderstandings, for, finally, 
the wisp of a wife believes she can 
endure her life no longer, and decides 
to break away. But even this is al- 
most as inadvertent as her marriage, 
for the spirit of comedy hovers over 
even the great crises of the life of 
this strangely winsome little woman, 
and it all comes out all right after 
all. There is no talisman against evil 
SO potent as the sense of humor, and 
it is this which guards the women of 
Baroness Von  Hutton’s _ stories 
against the harms with which they 
are surrounded in their hostile new 
homes. (‘“The Pastor’s Wife.” By 
the author of “Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden.’ Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) 


Story in Lyric Vein 

Meredith Nicholson is one of the 
most polished of the American fiction 
writers, and he has excelled himself 
in “The Poet.” This is a slender bit 
of a lyric tale of how a poet—you can 
see James Whitcomb Riley in his ev- 
ery word and suggestion—insisted 
that romance was not dead, and suc- 
ceeded in retuning certain lives in 
harmony with his theory. His quaint 
proposition, or excuse for interfering 
in the affairs of these other people 
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was that they were endangering his 


standing as a poet. He had devoted 
his life to writing poetry of romance 
and love, and here were his friends 
making out that what he said was 
not so. “I’m not going to have it 
said,” he demurs, “that the gulf is so 
widening between poetry and life that 
another generation will be asking 
what our rhymed patter was all about 
—not without a protest.” So he in- 
terferes, delicately and with infinite 
tact and circumlocution does he in- 
Fetiere, and to mucheplitposes. Bitt 
this is a story that is all style, char- 
acter and attitude, and practically ne 
plot. If you are not prepared to open 
your heart to a poet, and become as 
a little child, this is no book for you. 
There are birdsongs in it, and the 
shine of water in a little toy lake, with 





children playing on the shores; there 
is love and springtime in it and the 
sudden leap of the pulse at the recol- 
lection of a moment of exquisite joy 
forgotten years ago; there is joy in it, 
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‘fort. Ef yo soofer enoof mebbe it'll 
coom t’ yo again. Ef yo're snoog 


jand ’appy, sure’s death it'll goa.” He 


paused. “Tt ‘assn’t coom t’ mae setice 


‘I married Ally.” 


Thus does Gwenda, second of the 
three sisters, come to a realization 
that always she will glimpse visions 
of transcendent beauty through all 
the remainder of her life, at the cost 
of a shuddering existence. It may be 
a pleasant thought for those fore- 
doomed to tragic lives, that through 
their sorrows will come revelations 
denied to the more fortunate children 
of men, but it is a philosophy to which 
it will be difficult to get the majority 
of the world to subscribe; for the pur- 
suit of truth and beauty is, to many, 
scarcely second even to the pursuit 
of happiness, and, in fact, the two fre- 
quently are so closely intertwined 
that they cannot be distinguished 
from each other. Without entering 
further into a discussion of the phil- 


MARIE CORELLI, AUTHOR OF “INNOCENT” 


and so there are a few tears. It is ai 


book to read in the garden, barehead- 
ed and bare-souled to nature. It is 
a beautiful little book. (“The Poet.” 
By Meredith Nicholson. Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 


‘three daughters. 
‘has committed the unpardonable of- 





Does Marriage Kill Romance? 


May Sinclair’s new book, “The 
Three Sisters,” is pure, unadulterated 
pessimism, without any artificial col- 
coring of romance or flavoring of fan- 
tastic symbolism. Here is the point 
to which the story leads—a dozen 
lines of perfect word-etching: 

“IT know what yo mane about those 
thorn-trees. ’Tisn’ no earthly beauty 
what yo see in ’em.” 
oe she said, “shall I always see 
it! 

“I dawn—knaw. It cooms and it 
goas, doos sech-like,” 

“What makes it come?” 

“What maakes it coom? 
Dememutianelecan tell yo.” 
“Tf I only did know. 

it’s going.” 

“I can tell yo this for your coom- 


Yo knaw 


Pnaraiira id 


osophy of this book, let us take a 

brief glance at its physical side. 
James Carteret, Vicar of Garth, has 

The youngest, Ally, 


fence of openly pursuing a man, and 
so the Vicar has ostracized himself 
and his family, and gone into retire- 
ment in the deadly dull village of 
Garth. There is but one eligible man 
in the vicinity, Dr. Rowcliffe, and the 
three sisters being aged from twenty- 
seven down to twenty-two, each is de- 
sirous of achieving matrimony. The 
three of them set out to capture the 
doctor. The situation admits any- 
thing from farce to tragedy. There 
is hardly a smile in Miss Sinclair's 
book. Gwenda is the wisest of them 
as to the way to win such a man, but, 
when she has practically succeeded, 
she retires from the field to save, as 
she believes, the life of her younger 
sister, who appears to be dying slow- 
ly through sheer necessity for mar- 
riage. The coast is clear for Ally, 





but for her the way is closed in an- 
other manner, and so the elder sister, 
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after all, marries the doctor. They 
comes disintegration, and the pesst- 
mistic reflection of Jim Greatorex, 
husband of Ally after much storm and 
stress, as recorded in the conversa- 
tion quoted. And the fates of the 
various characters in the story am 
consistent with this view. The story 
is written with power and conviction, 
a splendid piece of craftsmanship, 
but it cannot, by any stretch of imag- 
ination, be regarded as anything but 
tragic and pessimistic. (“The Three 
sisters.’ By May Sinclair. The Mae. 
millan Company.) 


“Ward of Techumseh” 


Here is a good Indian tale—with 
“Injuns,” hghting, blood — galore, 
fair maiden and young hero—all the 
concomitants of one of Beadle’s 
famous dime novels, so dear to the 
hearts of our boyhood, and will be 
read with just as much avidity today. 
It is issued in more substantial book 
form, however, and with several good 
pictures. The time is of that doughty 
old warrior, Tecumseh, and the war 
of 1812.. The Fort Dearborn mag 
sacre, surrender of Detroit and other 
historic incidents are woven into the 
story with more or less accuracy. 
That notorious renegade white, Simon 
Girty, with the rag around his head 
as depicted in Harper's half a century 
ago, also figures in the romance. Be 
fore the outbreak of “thes Way 
Tecumseh brings word to the Telfairs 
of Alabama tliat a distant member of 
their family has grown up in his wig- 
wam, and if they do not take her 
away the English branch of the 
ily will claim her, as she has inhe 
title and property in France. Y 
Jack is delegated by his father 
up to Ohio and bring her back. } 
time, war breaks out and the 
Sherman to pay, as the red men any 
themselves with the British. Jack 
passes through the usual number of 
adventures before he finally carries 
her off as his wife. Disappointment 
will be experienced by the reader be- 
cause in no place will he find the 
word “redskin” used, nor “the crack- 
ling of a twig” or “the rustle of @ 
leaf,” but the “redcoats” and “note 
of the whipperwill” are there all 
right. No one is burned at the stake 
Or runs the gauntlet, however. In 
those days the savages kept rather 
poor guard, as Jack, in his quest, 
walks into their villages without be 
ing challenged. He finally “meets 
up” with the British member of the 
family, who also is trying to secure — 
possession of the girl for her prop- 
erty. A duel ensues which ends the 
way he hoped and away they go to 
Al-a-bam-a (meaning “Here we 
rest.) At times, the author gets the 
Ojibway of Hiawatha, curiously mix- 
ed with his Shawnee, but why carp? 


(“The Ward of Tecumseh.” By Crit- 
tenden Marriott. J. B. Lippinegm 
Cam 


“Valley of a Thousand Hills” 


South African stories of Miss Mills — 
Young are not so well known to 
American as to English readers; in- 
deed, the American novel reader is 
kept too busily occupied with home- 
made products to discover the im- 
ported. It is for that reason that only 
the giants of English fiction are much 
heard of on this side the water. 
Though Miss Mills Young will not 
tank with the greatest, her new — 
novel “The Valley of a Thousand 
Hills” will lead many to a persual of © 
more of her numerous books. She 
writes of Africa as one who knows the 
country, and who loves the vast ex- 
panses of its veldt. Her description 
is vivid and full of feeling, and sets 
off well the romantic tales she tells. — 
This story is of an Englishman in ill 
luck who goes to Africa to work; 30 
many Englishmen find it necessary to 
exile themselves when they wish to 
work. There he becomes a planta 
tian manager and falls in love with 4 
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beautiful Boer girl. His rival is the 
young cub of the owner of the plan- 
tation, and is shown invariably in a 
bad light; and as in romances he is 
nearly successful. The hero by some 
judicious tale-bearing turns the beau- 
tiful girl from her false suitor, and 
eventually wins her for himself. This 
is not important or unusual; what is 
interesting is the true womanliness ol 
the Boer girl throughout the machin- 
ations of the plot-maker. Alieta is 
a charming character, wise, strong 
Pigeeiil of spirit. Alieta and hes 
Dutch household, and the glimpse o! 
the lives and characteristics of the 
natives and aborgines, and the ideas 
and attitudes of the exiled English; 
these are what furnish the real inter- 
eamero the book. (“The Valley of « 
Thousand Hills,’ By F. E. Mills 
Young. The John Lane Co.) 





Marie Corelli’s Latest Novel 

“Innocent: Her Fancy and His 
Fact” is the rather cryptic title of 
Marie Corelli's latest novel. From 
the viewpoint of pure fiction this is 
one of the best stories this talented 
Englishwoman has yet written. It 
goes back to her “Thelma” period, 
casting aside all supernatural mani- 
festations, divine interpositions, and 
tractarian tendencies of “A Romance 
of Two Worlds,’ “The Sorrows ol 
Daren sande Lhe Master Christian,” 
It is a simply-told story of a young 
girl who has established a certain 
ideal and encounters tragedy in dis- 
covering that the man in whom she 
believed those ideals were embodied 
had merely been entertaining himself 
with her—a new sensation in his 
chain of romances. The only trace of 
the former Corelli in the story is an 
abounding reliance upon fate as the 
deus ex machina of fiction. Such 
faith is a convenient thing for the 
novelist who has trouble with plots, 
and never has there been found such 
profuse employment of the expedient, 

Innocent is the name of a girl. She 
was left mysteriously at the home ol 
Farmer Hugo Jocelyn eighteen years 
before the story opens, her parentage 
unknown to all. Jocelyn is the last 
of a long line dating back to Eliza- 
beth, when the Sieur Amadis de Joc: 
elin had come from France and mar- 
nied an Englishwoman. Innocent be: 
comes interested in the founder ol! 
the house and her life is passed revel: 
ing in the chivalry of the Jocelyn ar- 
chives. At last, old Hugo tells her 
of her origin, and dies. She refuses 
to be dependent upon the fine young 
fellow who inherits the estate, who 
Wants to marry her, and packs off to 
London, having a little money and a 
belief that she can market her writ- 
ings, founded on the chivalric themes. 
Here is where fate is introduced. An 
elderly man on the train lends her a 
newspaper. She looks for advertise- 
ments of lodgings, and the first she 
€ncounters proves to be exactly the 
one she wants, and her landlady an 
Old, rejected sweetheart of her fath- 
er, though she does not learn this 
until later. Also the man on_ the 
train was an old friend of her father, 
and thought he recognized the Armi- 
fage eyes. Before leaving the farm 
Innocent received a call from an ex- 
tremely haughty and repellent wom- 
an, Lady Blythe, who says she is In- 
nocents mother, explains the unfor- 
tunate incident of her birth and par- 
entage, and offers to adopt, but not 
acknowledge her. Innocent rejects 
the Plan, but in London meets Lord 
Diythe, who, it is learned later, was 
another old friend ot her father, and 
at becomes deeply interested in the 
Then in comes tireless fates The 
“lrect descendant of the brother of 
1c Jocelyn who founded the English 
Me, is a successful artist. Innocent's 
kane becomes the sensation of the 
2 pode she meets this other 
“ke ei fne name is hypnotic, and 
; gy of it, veteran of a hundred 
ieee. co cocur, finds her just what 
© Wants for his latest inspiration, He 
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The House of the Dawn By Marah Ellis Ryan 


This brilliant new story of Mrs. Ryan's concerns the eatly 1omantic days in Mexico and 
the Southwest when the Spaniards first came. It 1s the best Western story by the famous 
author since her “Told in the Hills” and is related with exquisite beauty of style and is rich 
with wonderful description. Illustrated by Hanson Booth. Net 5135, 


The Red Mist By Randall Parrish 


The author tells in his forcible direct style the adventures of a young Confederate ser- 
geant of artillery chosen by General Jackson for a dangerous mission in Western Virginia. It’s 
a real Parrish story, breathing the spirit of war and crammed full of thrills and action. I}lus- 
trated by Alonzo Kimball. Net $1.35. 


Britton of the Seventh 


A tremendously interesting tale of how high spirited Tony Britton, lieutenant in Custer’s 
famous “seventh Cavalry,” fought against the murderous Sioux and won the devotion of a 
wonderful girl, And through the pages of th’s stirring story of love and war in the Northwest 
looms large the magnificent and knightly figure of the heroic Custer. No hetter delineation of 
the great warrior has ever been penned, and the story of his last fight against insurmountable 
odds is told with all Dr. Brady’s well known skill. Illustrated by The Kinneys. Net $1.35. 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady 


Kit Carson Days By Edwin L. Sabin 


The story of “Kit Carson Days" is the story of the awakening of the vast and savage 
West; of white men and red men meeting, striving and mingling—sometimes in friendly un- 
ion, but far oftener in the struggle of mutual hate: of lonely camp; of thirst, starvation and 
deadly peril; of hardy trapper followed by trader; of gold seeker, colonist and settler; of the 
carrying forward of the flag across.an unknown country two thousand miles wide until its 
stars were reflected in the waters of the smiling Pacific. Illustrated. Net $3.00. 


Junipero Serra: His Life and His Work By A. H. Fitch 


The central and most dominating figure in Californian history during the early period of 
Spanish occupation is Junipero Serra, Califortia’s greatest pioneer, and the first civilizer of 
our Western Coast. Intellectually and spiritually he ranks with the world's noblest. A born 
leader of men, with wonderful executive ability, he preserved to Spain the Pacific Coast from 
San Diego to San Francisco, and but for him the history of that region might have been 
writ differently. Illustrated. Net $1.50. 


Golden Poems (India Paper Edition) By Francis F. Browne 


It is more than thirty years since the first edition of “Golden Poems” appeared. Imime- 
diate success was at once accorded it, and every passing year has found this favorite collection 
of “What 1s good in poetry” more firmly established in popular favor. 

It has been found worthy of the dignity of a special India paper edition, suitable alike 
for a traveling companion, and a beautiful gift. Flexible cloth, net $2.75: Morocco, Red-under- 
gold edges, net $4.00. 


Indian Blankets and Their Makers 


The Navaho Blanket, with its startling, almost barbaric, combination of brigiit colomeanin 
which there is never a fault in blending, is unique among Indian products. An ornamental 
and at the same time a very serviceable article, it will stand any amount of hard wear, and 
the more it is used the more attractive it will become. For more than thirty years the author 
of this work has known and studied the Navaho Indian and his blanket. He has watched care- 
fully the various developments of the art, has bought hundreds of blankets, and knows per- 
sonally many of the best weavers of the tribe. He has produced a work that is exhaustive of 
the subject, interesting to the connoisseur and collector, but especially valuable to anyone 
who owns a Navaho blanket. With color and half-tone illustrations. Boxed. Net $5.00. 


By George Wharton James 


The Two Great Art Epochs By Emma Louise Parry 


To make the masters and masterpieces of art as familiar as are those of music and litera- 
ture is the aim of this notable book. It is not a study of the technique or the aesthetic in art, 
but presents the historical development of art as the expression of an age or a people, em- 
phasizing especially the unity of art in its progress through the ages. The work is the out- 
come of a life devoted to art study, and years of special study abroad, and it is especially 
valuable because of its modernity and the beautiful reproductions that adorn its pages of more 
than two hundred of the finest photographs obtainable of the world’s art treasures. Illustrated 
Net $2.00. “. 


Worry and Nervousness; or the Science of Self Mastery By William S. Sadler, M. D. 


A comprehensive and exhaustive discussion by a noted physician and author upon “worry” 
and “‘nerve exhaustion”—diseases common and peculiar to the American people. 

The work is largely devoted to the therapeutics of the disorders, that is, the treatment 
and management of the various neuroses, and the methods described are those practiced in 
the daily management of nervous disorders. 

It is written in popular style for the benefit of the vast number of sufferers. from “the ty- 
ranny of nerves” or the “slavery of worry,” and these unfortunates cannot fail to derive help 
and relief from its pages. Illustrated. Net $1.50. 


A.C. McCLURG & CO. 
PUBLISHERS CHICAGO. 
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makes love, she responds, all in proper 
form, however, though secretly, and 
then he tires. Meanwhile, fate keeps 
working. Lady Blythe, for reasons 
which do not seem sufficient, con- 
fesses to her husband the episode of 
her girlhood. It is not in her char- 
acter to soften, and stake so much 


upon something she could as well 
lave continued to conceal. Her hus- 
band refuses to live with her after 
learning the truth. Worried, she 


takes a drug to induce sleep and dics 
from an overdose. Lord Blythe goes 
abroad, with fate as his companion, 
and discovers Innocent’s father, be- 
lieved to have been dead long ago. 
With an artist less consumately skill- 
ed in weaving her incidents into a 
homogeneous whole, with direct 
bearing upon the motive, this would 
become rather monotonous. — Still, 
there is charm in the story, and the 
tragic ending, resulting in the death 
of Innocent without meeting her 
father, is a fine example of that fidel- 
ity to the theme which conscientious 
story-tellers of today have substitut- 
ed ior the ancient slavery to tinse] 
tomance. (“Innocent: Her Fancy 
and His lact.” By Marie Corelli. 
George H. Doran Co.) 


“Death of a Nobody” 


Among the literary curiosities of 
the year, ‘The Death of a Nobody” 
ust be given a prominent place. This 
kook could have been conceived by 
none but a Frenchman, and ts trans- 
lated from the original of Jules Ro- 
mains by Desmond MacCarthy and 
Sydney Waterlow, who have done 
their work faithfully, so far as one 
may guess. Briefly, the plan of the 
book is the postmortem influence of | 
a man who had no influence while liv- | 








ing. There is first a sketch showing | 
how little his life touched upon that 
of the persons who lived in the same 
building. So far as a human being 
can be a nonentity—a nobody—Jaques 
Godard was simply that. Then, sud- 
denly. he died, alone in his flat, his | 
brief illness unknown to his neigh- 
bors, or to his aged parents in the 
country. Huis body is discovered by 
the porter, and immediately, Godard, 
who had been a negligible atom, be- 

gins to be a motive force in many 
lives, far removed from each other. 
The consciousness of the presence of 
a corpse in the house makes the other 
dwellers therein a community instead 
of a large number of isolated beings. 
Women leave their doors ajar to gos. 

sip, two little girls are sent around 
with a sheet of paper, to get sub- 
scriptions for a wreath, there are fu- 
neral arrangements to be discussed 
and many other things upon which the 
lodgers enjoy comparing notes. Then, 
out in the country, the circle of in 

fluence of the dead man widens. There 
is a thrill set pulsing through the 
small village—‘Did you know that 
old Godard’s son is dead?” So the 
sphere of activity widens, and God- 
ard’s spirit restlessly energizes men 
and women. It is not an occult or 
Spiritualistic activity, but the simple 
workings of incident and natural se- 
quence. Jt is not that the author tries 
to convey the impression of a disem- 
bodied soul, consciously moving 
among these people. It is more sub- 
tle even than that. Jt is as if the 
thing that was Godard. his essential 
ego, began to mean something only 
when it had physically ceased to be. 
In their preface the translators pro- 
fess to find in this book a trace of 








the philosophy of Bergson. This is 
unfair to its author. Mr. Romains 
has a quite definable theory here, 


whereas Bergson does not pretend to 
be able to crystallize his theories into 
specific form. Where Bergson is ab- 
struse and elusive, “The Death of a 
Nobody” is simple and clear cut. The 
remarkable thing about the book is 
that the author has found so simple 
a form for such a remarkable psy- 
chological idea. Tt is a book that 
should remain long in literature as 


i 


one of “the greatest of curiosities, 
though it is unlikely that as a the- 
ory of the universe it will attract a 
large following. (“The Death of a 
Nobody.” By Jules Romains. Trans- 
iated from the French by Desmond 
MacCarthy and Sydney Waterlow. 
B. W. Huebsch.) 


Ralph Connor’s Annual Story 


Ralph Connor can always be re- 
led upon about Christmas time, to 
produce a novel. The publisher who 
gets his contract is fortunate, because 
from the Great Lakes to the Pacific 
and from the Forty-ninth parallel to 
the North Pole, there is no man quite 
so popular with Canadians as Rev. 
Charles W. Gordon, pastor of St. 
Stephen's Presbyterian church in 
Winnipeg, who writes under this 
name. Mr. Gordon began by writing 
little sketches of virile, daring mis- 
sionaries in the western Canadian 
helds, and since then, little by little, 
has been adding a little more story 
and taking out a little more religion 
in each successive book, until his 1914 
offering, “The Patrol of the Sun 
Dance Trail,” contains not the first 
suggestion of its ecclesiastical source. 
Mr. Gordon’s fiction brother, Cyrus 
Townsend Brady, anticipated him by 
a few weeks iu this matter, by writing 


and you almost expeét to see the 
words, “God bless them” parenthe- 
sized. The adventures come thick 
and fast, and the story races from 
start to hnish, without a prayer meet- 





| preacher” 


n= Om A minister, Or even a “lay 
in the entire book. The 
white men do not labor with the war- 
ring Indians for their souls’ good, 





Se 


but with gun and horse ride them 
down at their own game. Now Mr. 
Gordon lacks that graphic quality that 
is to be found in “Pierre and His 
People,” the Gilbert Parker book of 
the early northwest, but aside from 
style, and merely for facts, as be- 
tween Parker and Gordon, the latter 
is the more reliable. 


It is the time of the Riel rebellion 
with which this story deals, and there 
ig nothing in it which is not histor- 
ically correct. That ambitious en- 
deavor of the half-breed Louis Reil, 
to establish a republic or something 
of the sort, in the Northwest, through 
an alliance of the half-breeds and In- 
dians, was a much better organized 
war than any that the United States 
authorities were called upon to face 
in the frontier days, though it may 
have lacked something of the ferocity 
of the various struggles south of the 
border. Reil, however, was a man of 


abiltty, with just enough white blood | 
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“TWO GREAT ART EPOCHS” 





his “Britton of the Seventh” in a 
like vein, and it is rather amusing to 
note how these two ministers of the 
gospel in one swoop have replied to 
the critics who have maintained that 
there was too strong a flavor olf 
sanctity about their work. Person- 
ally, I do not believe Mr. Gordon ever 
has done anything so charming as 
“Black Rock” and “The Sky Pilot,” 
unless it be a little booklet, “Beyond 
the Marshes,” which is worthy of a 
place among the world’s  master- 
pieces. 


In “The Patrol of the Sun Dance 
Trail” Mr. Gordon reintroduces his 
hero of last year, Corporal Cameron. 


who married and retired from the 
Northwest Mounted Police at the 


close of his book. That fine body of 
men could not get along without the 
Corporal, however, in a certain emer- 
gency which arose. He had a pe- 
culiar genius in handling Indians, 
and there was trouble brewing. So 
Corporal Cameron was called upon 
and responded, his wife also taking 
an active part in the campaign. Jt is 
a uttle disconcerting to find Mr. Gor- 
don referring to the fearless women 


of his thrilling story as “the ladies,” | 





to be free from superstition, and to 
approximate the white man’s strategy. 
With lieutenants capable of assisting 
him in his scheme, he might have 
changed the history of Canada. As it 
is, he occupies an almost unnoticed 
Place in history, and a small, plain 
white slab in a cemetery across the 
Red River from Winnipeg, almost 
within sight of a crumbling stone 
gateway, relic of the fort he tried to 
capture, is all the impression his plot 
made upon the landscape of the west. 
Che spirit with which this rebellion 
was cncountered, and something of 
the manner ih which it was fought, 
is the theme of “The Patrol of the 
sun Dance Trail.” (“The Patrol of 


the Sun Dance Trail.” By Ralph 
Connor. George H. Doran Co) 
R. Ba 
Boys’ War Story 
"The Last Raid.” &fth of the 


Young Missourians Series. is a con- 
tinuation of the adventures of young 
lawrence Middleton and his asso. 
Clates west of the Mississippi in the 
latter part of the War of the Rebel- 
von. Like the others, the story is 
iull of patriotism, valor and. hair- 


A 


breadth escapes. Historical events 
of the time and locality lend verisim- 
ilitude to the narrative. According 
to the story Lawrence and his lieuten- 
ants certainly commanded a wonder 
ful troop of cavalry, for they are in- 
variably successful over any number 
of Confederate regulars or guerrillas, 
killing enough the first fire to even 
up the force, and in hand-to-hand en- 
counters they are invincible. The title 
felers to Gen, Price's final*effort i@ 
capture St. Louis and Kansas City, and 
his last raid through Southern Mis- 
sourit. The tale also enlightens the 
young student of history in the work- 
ings of that copperhead order of Amer- 
ican Knights. It, however, is in poor 
taste to play up certain real generals 
as such failures, merely because history 
does not accord them much credit. 
All officers at times make grave mis- 
takes, and old scores are fought out 
in this volume, and all of their love 
affairs are brought to a fitting climax; 
but Lawrence has two, and seems to 
be in the position of “How happy 
I'd be with either were t’other dear 
charmer away.” If one stickles for 
correctness he could wish the proof- 
reading were a little more carefully 
done. (“The Last Raid.” By Byron 
AS Dunn. ACO Neem & Co.) 


“Neighborhood Stories” 


Zona Gale struck her success with 
Stories of Friendship Village, and 
continues the vein in the new volume 
of “Neighborhood Stories.” She has 
pre-eminently the gift of characteri- 
zation, and her simple, narrow, strue- 
gling village people live in her pa 
as really as in any backwater of An 


ican life. As the birdman remar 
when he alighted near Friends} 
Village, “There are more folks liv 


in the little towns of the Unj 

States than in the big cities of it.’ A 
profound observation, and one that 
explains the popularity of Zona Gale, 
for who is there who has not lived 
ina small town? Who has not known 
the church rivalry in small towns, and 
the petty jealousies, and the schoo} 
exercises, and the sleepy politics: 
But Zona Gale is not content with 
mere description of her village; she, 


like Mary E. Wilkins, shows the 
eternal goodness of the place, the 
vague longing for better things. 


Friendship Village becomes an Uto- 
Pian settlement through the exercise 
of just friendliness. A homely, slight- 
ly satirical picture of little people 
who gropingly discover their true 
American greatness—a simple good- 
ness—unfortunately, neither simplic- 
ty nor goodness jis the outstanding 
uaqlity of dwellers in cities. It may 
be that dwellers in cities will learn 
something of value from Calhope 
Marsh. For, in spite of lack of pol- 
ish and any education, Calliope Marsh 
is as good as gold. (“Neighborhood 
Stofiestm Ry Zona Gale. Tie Mac: 
millan Co.) 


Impromptu Wedding Fiction 


Many changes have heen rung upon 
the romantic idea of a union of two 
absolute strangers in the holy bonds 
of matrimony, and, if one is to take 
the word of the fictioners for it, this 
is the best way of choosing a life 
partner who will be perfectly con- 
genial. Considering how many mar- 
tiages that are carefully planned turn 
cut wunsatisfactorily, there may be 
something in it. “The Best Man” is 
a case in point. This story of the ad- 
ventures of a detective, who started 
out, in the first place, simply to get a 
certain document which had fallen 
into the hands of a band of hardened 
criminals, is, however, not intended, 
ike an Hy.G. Wells novel, to suggest 
a social problem or its reform, but 
merely to pass away an unoccupied 
hour. The detective gets the docu- 
ment, blunders into a Marriage cere- 
mony where he is mistaken for the 
bridegroom, who had wooed at a dis- 
tance by blackmail, marries the girl 
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quite inadvertently, and then wins her. persuaded to yield and pours out his | 


It is an entirely cheerful story, told 
with frank recklessness as to prob- 
ability and literary style, which will 
commend it to a certain class of desul- 
tory readers. (“The Best Man.” By 
Grace L. H. Lutz. J. B. Lippincott 
Go.) 


Miss Wells Writes Puzzler 

In whatever Carolyn Wells writes 
there is a certainty of touch and a 
clearness of technique that make her 
books worthy of reading, whether it 
be a compilation like her “Nonsense 
Anthology,” her really most import- 
ant work, or a bit of fiction like 
“Anybody but Anne.” This is one of 
the “Fleming Stone” detective stories, 
which have been wooing Miss Wells 
away from her classic possibilities. 
However, the craftsmanship of the 
story is excellent, and there is about 
it nothing of the violent attacks upon 
the patience of the reader that are 
found in much of this class of fiction. 
An old and eccentric man is found 
dead in his study, all possible means 
of entrance being bolted on the in- 
side, but his wife's pearls are missing 
from his safe, and a deed of gift by 
which he was about to turn over the 
greater part of his wealth to a free li- 
brary is missing. His wife, son and 
daughter had all opposed this piece 
of philanthropy, and naturally must 
come up for examination. There are 
gucsts in the house, to complicate the 
situation. It is a distinct inystery, and 
then, of course, the cool and analytical 
detective, Stone, discovers the solu- 
tion in a natural manner, by stmple 
subtraction, or elimination. If it be 
impossible for a person to leave a 
room by the ordinary exits, and it is 
positive there was a person in the 
room and that he did leave, how did 
ie get out? This is the essence of 
“Anybody but Anne,” who would have 
saved herself a lot of trouble by #n0t 
Marrying the crochetty old party in 
the first place. (“Anybody But Anne.” 
ef Carolyn Wells. J. B. Lippincott 

0.) 





“The House of Dawn” 

Seuthern California and Wlexico 
have had great attraction of recent 
Wears for Marah Ellis Ryan, whose 
excellent story, “For the Soul of 
Rafael.” by which the author is best 
known to her constituency of the 
Southwest, is now followed by “The 
House of the Dawn,” given a seven- 
teenth century setting with Old Spain 
and New Spain for back- and fore- 
ground. Don Juan Rivera is the re- 
citalist. He is a younger cousin of 
the heroine, Sancha de Liorente, and 
at the outset tells of the betrothal of 
his twelve-year-old kinswoman to 
Marco de Ordono, 19, who is about 
to sail for Mexico with his uncle, 
Rodrigo, owner of the famous Ordono 
mines in the interior. Marco, in a 
few years, has but a vague memory of 
his fiancee and in the New World lets 
his amatory fancies rove freely, while 
back in the old home the sweei 
Sancha develops into beautiful woim- 
anhood, treasuring jn her heart a pic- 
ture of her Marco that is far removed 
from the reality. Through a priest in 
Mexico City the girl is kept informed 
of the movements of her intended who 
IS away at the mines, and thus for 
four or five years the correspondence 
hy proxy is maintained. Then, Don 
Juan is old enough to sail for Mexico, 
whither Marco’s foster-brother, the 
painter, Tristan Rueda, a great frieny 
ot the lad, had preceded him by two 
years. Rueda secretly adores Sancka, 
but she has scarcely deigned to hbe- 
stow a glance upon him. 

Don Juan is indignant when he 
Peaches New Spain anddhears of vee 
gallantries of Marco de Ordono. be- 
trothed to his cousin Sancha. Mean- 
while, the priestly-scribe is dead, and 
the correspondence falls to the foster- 
brother, Tristan, who writes a goodly 
hand. Ile demurs at the task, but is 
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soul to the girl of his heart. albeit he 
writes for another. She answers in 


kind and the letters so spur her fove| 


that the orphan-heiress of larger 
wealth presently finances a sisterhood 
of nuns who are to found a convent 
in Mexico and to the scene of their 


new work Sancha accompanies them. | 


It is a long time before the maid 
learns the truth about Marco whom 
she has enshrined in her heart as the 
holder of beautiful fancies and high 
ideals. Tristan, arrested as a heretic, 
is about to be burnt at the stake when 
he escapes and flees to his friends. the 
Indians, who have come to idolize 
hint sas"their friend. Soon after, 
Sancha and her nuns set out to estab- 
lish their convent, escorted by a small 
body of soldiers, and with Don Juan 
in attendance on his cousin. Tt is a 
tine of great unrest among the na- 
tives and travel in the interior js ar- 
tended by much danger. Of course, 


the Indians capture Sancha and het 
time Tristan 


party, but at a critical 








with her husband, Tristan, It is an 
idyllic love tale Marah Ellis Ryan has 
told and throughout the story the au- 
thor has faithfully preserved the 
favor of the seventeenth century, 
when the firm grip of the priesthood 
was on the natives of New Spain who 
chafed under the excessive discipline. 
(The House get the Dawn." By 
Marah Ellis Ryan. A. C. McClurg & 
Co.) Steet 


When Virtue Becomes a Vice 
There is such a thing as being so 
virtuous that it borders upon dissipa- 
tion. This was the characteristic ot 
Agatha Wanstead of Marley, whose 
tendencies are admirably suggested 
in the opening pages of the book in 


which she is the center of interest, 
Frank Danby’s “Full Swing.” Agatha 
was only ten years old, and it was 


April—and the nights are ohilly aaa 
Great Britain in April—but because 
she feared a certain plant was being 
suffocated in a certain hothouse, she 
crept out of her warm bed and went 


ILLUSTRATION FROM “THE POET”—NICHOLSON 





appears, claims Sancha as his woman 
and his right to take her away is 
recognized. 

Then follows a long and arduous 
match northward te “Santa Fe, in 
which Tristan performs prodigies of 
valor, which are recounted by Don 
Juan, Gradually, Sancha’s eyes are 
opened and by the time they reach 
their destination her illusions con- 
cerning Marco are all dispelled. In 
the great insurrection of 1680 Marco 
is killed by the father of one of the 
Indian girls he has ruined and follow- 
ing the subduing of the tribes the 
church excommunicates Sancha who 
lias fled with Tristan to one of the 
mountain fastnesses, making their 
home in one of the ancient temples 
known as the “houses of the dawn.” 
From one of them Sancha writes to 
her cousin in Mexico City, telling him 
not to mourn for her, that instead of 
losing her soul, she has found it and 
although the soldiers may sing the 
SGig Of@ Dena Werdida. or the “lost 
soul, as she is named, she is happy 





a good story, 





out into the night to attend to its wel- 
fare. Lovely! But what if she had 
caught pneumonia? That is the key- 
note to Agatha’s character. It was 
not so much conscience that guided 
her, as a certain passion for martyr- 
dom, Fler intentions were always of 
the best, and she never thought of her 
own Iitkes or dislikes, and so when it 
came to mating time, she married the 
man who seemed most set upon it, 
He was dissipated, and she was afraid 
their son would inherit his disposition. 
Even without evidence in support of 
this belief, her innate love of self- 
Pagellation and distrust of the world 
giving her anything she really desires 
causes her to adhere to it, and send 
the young man off to the Boer war. 
Otherwise, he would have married a 
girl whom Agatha deeply loved. Still, 
nor fate nor novelist will permit the 
world to be ruled by such a pessimist, 
and “Full Swing” does not allow the 
virtuotts youth to be punished for his 
mother’s distorted view of life. eis 
but there are times 
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It is time that what hus been 
justly termed by all erities of 
the first rank the masterpiece of 
Burns should be seen in an edi- 
tion With some pretension as 
typographical beauty. 


CONTENTS: 
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Ving Way. By the Editor. 


Introduction-—-By William Mri: 
ion Reedy. 
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when one would wish to wring the 
neck of the saintly Agatha. (“Full 
Swing.” By Frank Danby. J. B. 
Lippineett Co) 


“The River” 

Choosing an epic subject, the va- 
garies of the Colorado river in the 
California delta, with the efforts of 
sturdy engineers of heroic mould to 
curb the runaway freshet waters and 
so save the Imperial valley from de- 
striction, Ednah Aiken set herself a 
task of infinite promise, but whose 
possibilities she has only moderately 
approximated. Not that she has failed 
in producing a most interesting story, 
for the contrary is truey “but wii 
titanic forces demanding the most 
virile handling it is disappointing to 
hid” the feminine “note gdominaml 
throughout the hook. In her descrip- 
tion of Tod Marshall. the controlling 
hand in Arizona politics; the maker 
of governors, the arhiter of big cor- 
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porations, president of haif a dozen 
railroads, it is easy to recognize Col- 
one! Epes Randolph, formerly genera) 
manager of the Pacific Electric lines 
under Mr. Huntington and, later, per- 
sonal representative of Mr. Harriman 
—who figures as Faraday in the story 
—of the Southern Pacific in Arizona 
and the west coast of Mexico. It is 
Marshall whose genius is called upon 


to check the rampageous Colorado 
when the bankrupt Desert Reclama- 
tion Company throws up its hands 


and acknowledges its failure to save 
the valley. Then enters Rickard, the 
hero of the story, a former college 
professor in the east, who deserted 
his classes to become a soldier of 
modern civilization. He yearned to 
conquer and subdue mountains, to 
shackle wild rivers, to stispend trestles 
over dizzy heights,—this was the man 
Marshall selected to send tnto the val- 
ley to tame the unbridled Colorado. 
Mrs. Aiken introduces him at Tuc- 
son waiting for his assignment and 
‘minine love of detail is seen in 
ventory of his personal attire 
depicts him as exceedingly 
il of his ties, his tie-pins, his 


hirts, silk hose and white serge 
rs, belted at the waist. 


Howe 


Kit Carson, from His New Biography 





ever, Rickard proves to be no dude, 
but much of a man when he gropes 
with the problem that he is expected 
to solve and on whose success so 
much depends. How he overcomes 
the antipathy of the resident engineer 
subordinates, who regard him as an 
interloper and an unfair supplanter ot 
their idol, Tom Hardin, is cleverly re- 
vealed, but Mrs. Aiken is not so im- 
pressive in her attempts to describe 
the efforts of the engineering staff to 
check the wild river. She approaches, 
in fact, incoherency, in her descrip- 
tion of the reinforcing of the levee, 
thrown up by Rickard as a precaut- 
tionary measure to save the twin 
towns of Calexico and Mexicali, in the 
‘ace of Hardin's contemptuous sneers 
and the apathetic regard of the sub- 
ordinates. In like manner the author 
IS vague in treating of the work at 
the Heading and the building of the 
dam, in the feverish haste to finish 
Which to hold back the flood waters 
Young Estrada (Andrade?) loses his 
life, 

Mrs, Aiken is happier in her graphic 
report of the settlers’ meeting at El 
“entro when the suits were with- 
Crawn against the Mexican govern- 
Ment and the Southern Pacifie in or. 
Ger to insure the completion of the 





expensive levees and headgates to 
control the runaway Colorado. Per- 
haps, the love interest she introduces 
was necessary, but Gerty Hardin's be- 
trayal of her husband, following her 
failure to enmesh Rickard seems out 
of place in a story which has so much 
bigger material to draw upon. The 
bitter disappointment of the deposed 
engineer, Hardin. is well depicted and 
the fine character of his half sister, 
Innes, who espouses her step-brother’s 
cause, only to succumb in the end to 
Rickard’s love-making, is assured, but 
the young woman herself is rather 
dim in outline. Too much detail is 
attempted of Gerty Hardin’s house- 
keeping and of her feminine vagaries; 
they are out of proportion in a story 
of this nature. The author, however, 
has caught the spirit of the irrigation- 
ist that pervades the valley and subtly 
injected the reclaimed desert atmo. 
sphere into her book which, while 
not an epic, at least, treats of an 
epoch-making time in Southern Cali- 


fornia history. (“The River.” By 
Fdnah Aiken. The Bobhs-Merrill 
G ek, (OM 
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“Drift and Mastery” 


No one but him who is gifted with 
a fortunate blindness dares assert 
that things are what they ought to be, 
and yet there are so many reformers 
with one-sided and impractical rem- 
edies that the public inclines to avoid 
them by affirming a conservative con- 
tentedness that it does not feel. But 
the time is upon us when we, the pub- 
lic will have to do something, to 
declare ourselves for or against the 
forces that are making themselves felt 
in the society of today. That the pres- 
ent is a time of deep and world-wide 
unrest is evident on every hand. The 
seething waves of an election just 
past are evidence enough that ideas 
and theories, panaceas and entrench- 
ed trade unions are struggling for 


mastery. Indeed, so confused does 
our political problem with its en- 
croachments on social life lecome, 


that we frankly discard all faith in 
the childish babbling of party men, 
of reformers and of antis; and if we 
are inspired enough to try to under- 
stand things we seek greater think- 
ers and ask their guidance. 


Now, there are not many men who 
are wise enough and _— sufficiently 
down-to-date to give us much help, 
but there is one, absurdly young, who 
has just published a book that is cer- 
tainly wise, and as certainly in touch 
with present day conditions. The 
man is Walter Lippmann; and the 
book is “Drift and Mastery.” a mys- 
tic title for a soundly sensible essay. 
Mr. Lippmann has had the best pos- 
sible education for his task. A gradu- 
ate of Harvard in 1909 he has been as- 
sistant in philosophy under Professor 
Santayana, execttive secretary to a 
mayor, a writer for magazines, and 
the author_of “A-Preface to Politics,” 
a book highly and widely praised. 

“Drift and Mastery” he calls an “at- 
tempt to diagnose the current unrest.” 
Seriously, calmly, scientifically, and 
in all modesty he pursues his aim 
through sixteen of the most interest- 
ing chapters ever written on social 
problems. Not a flashy book like 
“Crowds,” it requires more thought 
from the reader, but it is quite clear 
and simply written, and will appeal 
to all men who wish to know. It is 
impossible to review in any detail the 
course of the book: there is too much 
in it for that. But one thing the in- 
tending reader should know first of 
all is that the book is not a cure-all. 
It offers no patented panacea, no so- 
lution to the problem, but in a truly 
scientific way hints only at the 
method by which a solution may be 
reached. And because this method 
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Two Important New Books 





The Great War | Drift and Mastery 


The First Phase 


From the Assassination of the 


Archduke to the Fall of Antwerp 
By Frank H. Simonds 


Editor of the 
New York Evening Sun 
With 13 New Maps 


t¢ 


.a@ fair, impartial, conipre- 
hensive view of the whole field 
of the actual campaign.” 
Indianapolis News. 


“..from cover to cover of the 
book, there is not so much as a 
dull line.” 

san Francisco Chronicle. 


“..0f specia] value to Ameri- 
cans.” 


Cincinnati Enquirer. 


‘'The Great War’ is the most 
timely and one of the most valu- 
able books on the European war 
to come from the press.” 

Pittsburgh Sun. 


“It is an attempt, and a bril- 
liant one, to give a connected, 
logical account*of the first phase 
of the war. Among all the war 
books of the day, it stands alone 
as a real record, and is therefore 


invaluable.” 
Kentucky Post. 


“,.their brilliant combination 
of exceptional knowledge of mili- 
tary history and a vividly rapid 
and colorful style. Mr. Simonds’ 
book contains considerable mat- 
ter of permanent value.” 

N. Y. Evening Post. 


me iate Author not @aly is a, re- 
corder of facts, but an explainer 
of them; he translates into a 
word picture, so that all can un- 
derstand, the sometimes mysteri- 
ous, often perplexing, movements 
of armies; he throws such a cal- 
cium upon the battling millions 
of Kurope that the aims and 
methods of strategists and tac- 


ticilans become very much less 
foggy to the average American 
niings: New York Times. 


“One of the most competent 
commentators on the world war 
now being fought has been Mr. 
rank H. Simonds, displaying a 
knowledge of the theory and con- 
duct of war, and giving evidence 
of being a student of military 
history.” 

Boston Evening Transcript. 


“Mr. Simonds’ book possesses 
definite historic value, and it is 
written in a fashion admirably 
calculated to present the essen- 
tials before the average reader 
in readily comprehensive terms.” 

Philadelphia Press, 


“..obviously the work of a 
man profoundly informed as to 
political and military history as 
to give them rare, one may say 
Singular, importance. It is secant 
justice to this volume to say 
that it stands alone in the litera- 
ture of the present war.’’ 

New York Press. 


“Among the many books that 
the war has brought out, ‘The 
Great War,’ by Frank H. Simonds, 
Stands apart by itself. A _ bril- 
Hant feat of historical and jour- 
nalistic work, it is a clear, im- 
partial statement of what has 
happened that will satisfy and 
enlighten those who are honestly 
seeking the truth.” 

New York Sun. 


“They present the battle stories 
of Europe almost in terms of vis- 
ion. One really seems to see 
through them the alignments ang 
deployments of great armies and 
the movements to fighting 
fronts.” 

New York World. 

“ ,combining an exceptiona? 
knowledge of military history 
with a vivid and rapid style. His 
attitude is absolutely impartial. 
Altogether his book is a valuable 
one for the layman. 

Montreal Star. 


$1.25 Net at all Bookshops 








AN ATTEMPT 


The Current Unrest 


TO DIAGNOSE 


By Walter Lippmann 
Author of 
A Preface to Politics 


This is a book at once compre- 


hensive, shrewd, vigorous, 
searching, and interesting—-al- 
ways a saving humor. In the 
course of fifteen chapters Mr. 
Lippmann discusses practically 


alt the more important problems 
of our political, social, and eco- 
nomic life, and the factors that 
have brought about that curious 
unrest everywhere so noticeable. 


In one paper he shows that we 
are accustomed to methods’ in 
business that we would not for a 
moment tolerate in polities. In 
another he submits Woodrow 
Wilson to an analysis that seems 
to get under the man's very skin. 
He analyzes proposed panaceas 
for our ills (as well as the ills 
themselves) and shows why they 
won’t work. In “A Note on the 
Womans Movement” he explains 
with crystal clearness what it is 
all about. 


But Mr. Lippmann is a great 
deal more than a brilliant icono- 
clast—he deals not only with the 
Signs and causes of the present 
unrest, buf with the order which 
is emerging’ fron) it. 


“No man who wishes seriously 
to study our present social, in- 
dustrial and political life can 
afford not to read it through and 


through and to ponder ani di- 
Sest it 
Theodore Roosevelt in The 


Outlook, 


“There are few writers in the 
world today who possess such 
an apparently limitless fund of 
information and such ability to 
analyze keenly, reason cogently 
and write clearly.” 

Boston Post. 


“,.marpked, with al singular 
clearness of thought and an ex- 
cellence of diction that make it 
avery stimulating book.” 


Buffalo Evening News. 


““Drift aud Mastery’ is a book 
to stimulate thought and inspire 


h ope.”’ 
New York World. 


“It is unnecessary to praise the 
keenness of the author’s mind or 
to call attention to the eloquent 
swing with which he states his 
case.” 

New York Evening Sun. 


“Such sanity as Mr. Lippmann 
displays in his book is uncanny. 
His is apparently that perfectly 
normal vision that is the boast of 
Shaw. He can look right through 
Mr. Bryan, and walk all around 
Woodrow Wilson. A saner book 
or a more hopeful one than ‘Drift 
and Mastery’ it would be hard to 


inlie (lad 
New York Globe. 


“When Mr. Waiter Lippman’s 
book, ‘A Preface to Politics,’ was 
published, I ventured the opinion 
that it was the best book on poli- 
tes since Walter Bagehot’s ‘Phy- 
sics and Polities.’ Now he has 
followed with a volume entitled, 
‘Drift and Mastery,’ which is even 
& more brilliant performance.... 
a writer with a plainly visible 
background of literary culture 
-...the quality of the splendid 
writing of Mr. Lippman, writing 
full of allusion and happy illus: 
tration, and broad irony and a 
rich, good humor.” 

Reedy’s Mirror. 


$1.50 Net at all Bookshops 





Mitchell Kennerley, Publisher, New York 
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opposes conservative and _ socialist 
alike, because it is not open to the ob- 
jection of being one-sided and out-of- 
focus, uiopian or pessimistic, it seems 
worth a brief definition. First, de- 
mocracy  imeans Metinrest. Revolt 
against anything is a sign of life, and 
is the most notable characteristic of 
today’s civilization. Life 1s organic, 
it grows and unfolds and increases by 
virtue of its inner strength. There- 
fore, any attempt to improve this so- 
cial organism must reckon with its 
now inherent tendencies, and not one 
or ten of them but all of them. 
“There is a budding morrow in mid- 
night.” 

Mr. Lippmann does not profess to be 
able to tell us what we must do to be 
saved; he says what is infinitely fuller 
of hope than that: he says no one can 
tell us. That is, democracy is by its 
yery nature so full of variety that any 
prescription offered by any doctor 
for one disease will be too pitifully 
simple to be valuable for other dis- 
eases; and any doctor with a cure-all 
is a quack. The socialist cure, tne 
anarchist cure, the New Freedom cure, 
the Progressive visit cure—these may 
touch one disease, but they are use- 
fess as religions. And, unfortunately, 
the public thinks them religions. 


There is hope in unrest. The think- 
er’s duty is to study actual condi- 
tions, scientifically to analyse ten- 
dencies, and to educate the people up 
to the ability of thinking. Desire ts 
what most men live by;,they are 
learning to add thought to desire. 
We are now drifting:—revolution it- 
self is drift. ‘Democracy dreamed 
that the people would become mast- 


ers, but they have not yet. “This is 
what mastery means: the substitu- 
tion of conscious intention tor un- 


conscious striving.” The present is 
our problem, in the future lies our 
goal. Great strength is necessary, 
for it is harder to see ahead and to 
work than to rest comfortably in 
tradition and to dream of a heaven 
than may be providentially awarded 
to 11S. 

“Drift and Mastery” is clear, sound, 
hopeful and enthusiastic. 
book of the hour, if one may mean by 


that a book that every man should 
fag now. (“Drift and. Mastery.” 
By Walter Lippmann. Mitchell 


Kennerley.) 


“Bahaism: Modern Social Religion” 


There is a world-cry for the unifica- 
tion of things, and this demand, per- 
haps, never has been so plainly and 
impressively stated as by Horace Hol- 
ley, in his book “Bahaism: The Mod- 
ern Social Religion.” Without ref- 
erence to Bahaism itself, there are 
certain chapters in this book which 
should be read by every man and 
woman who has the welfare of the 
world at heart. J] say the welfare of 
the world, becatsse the amelioration 
of present conditions, within this gen- 
eration, is, humanly speaking, impos- 
sible. The labor of bringing the 
world to view itself as a unit, and not 
as a heterogeneous collection of in- 
dependent, and often antagonistic 
units, is a task to be performed for 
posterity; and it is difficult to get the 
ordinary man or woman to look be- 
yond “Me and my wife, and my son 
John and his wife—us four and no 
more.” It is the convincing statement 
of the necessity for aiding in every 
way possible, the evolution of this 
world synthesis that forms the vital 
part of Mr. Holley’s book. The first 
two headings of the argument are 
“The ‘@iitlook’ and “Defin#ttion “or 
Human Nature.” To follow Mr. Hol- 
ley in his discourses on these sub- 
jects, it is necessary to accept his 
point of view, which is impossible for 
a great many for a reason which will 
be stated later, affecting Bahaism it- 
self. Therefore. it is sullicient to say 
that in these he urges the necessity 
uality which, he maintains, is impos- 
sible under the crushing domination 
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of a revitalization of personal spirit- 
over spiritual affairs of inelastic and 
unwieldly institutions. 

Passing on, we arrive at Mr. Hol- 
ley’s view of “The New Social Syn- 
thesis,’ which is a broademed con- 
ception of the science of social sol- 
idarity. It is here that the idea of 
world unity arises, and is treated in 
many of its phases. I will mention 
but one. Mr. Holley questions 
whether or not it may be possible 
that, even as old forms of govern- 
ment pass out of existence through 
losing their utility, national organi- 
zations such as those known as “Unit- 
ed States, England or Germany” 
night not cease to exist. Their os- 
tensible utility, he argues, is that they 
protect their population, and he goes 
on: 

“Does the modern state really pro- 
tect? How foolish! The question, 
however, is only too well advised. At 
this very moment (May, 1913) the na- 
tives of Berlin and the natives of 








It is the |Ednah Aiken, Author of “The River” 





London vaguely believe that they 
may find themselves in open and 
deadly war. Are those people so hos- 
tile, those two cities so violently and 
inherently opposed, that war is nec- 
essary and unavoidable? Not at ah. 
The danger of war does not exist in 
the individuals of either race (taken 
separately), nor in the political syn- 
thesis we call a city; it exists only 
in the larger synthesis we call the 
state. That is, whereas the Germans 
and the English are sympathetic on 
the personal basis, and are mutually 
tolerant when taken city by city, they 
are prepared, as Germany and Eng- 
land, to shock and injure the whole 
civilized world. Or, to carry the de- 
duction one step further, some twe 
hundred millions of people are thrust 
to the utter verge of unnecessary, un- 
desired warfare by that same politi- 
cal organization by which each citi- 
zen implicitly believes his life and 
property are defended.” 

From such plain, and undeniable 
facts as these, Mr. Holley carries his 
analogy into the various religious 
sects, and shows that throughout 
them there run fundamentals which 
make possible a synthesis of relig- 
ios organizations, as there are 
throughout all races the fundamen- 


:tals which make possible a synthesis 


of political organizations. This leads 


‘him up to his main subject, Bahaism 


itself, for this religion, he assures us, 
comes not to establish itself as an 
addition to all the other multiplied 
creeds of the world, but to work 
through them toward a unification of 
all religions and sects. He draws at- 
tention to the fact that Christianity 
is essentially a personal religiou—it 
has no word for society or state, but 
concerns itself only with the salva- 
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Tur Loxpon Times Says: 


“Tf the future volumes 


are as well done as the seven 


prose plays here presented {in Vols. I and II], we may say that the 
English reader will suffer little or no disadvantage from his inability 


to read Hauptmann in the original. 


The translations 


are quite masterly, and handle the complicated difficulties of Silesian 
and Berlin dialects, with all their gradations, in a manner showing ex- 
cellent judgment and a fine sense of what is just and fitting in the use 


of language. 


We have here, or shall have when the edition is 


completed, the best work of the foremost German poet of the present 
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Price, each, $1.50 net; each weighs about 24 oz. 
for sale by all booksellers or the publisher 
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tion of the individual soul. Bahaism, 
on the contrary, is engaged with so- 
cial and political ethics, at the same 
time that it maintains “the Christian 
ideal, emphasized and vitalized by the 
purity of another prophet’s vision.” 


Can Bahaism accomplish this end 
to which Mr. Holley sees it work- 
mer Can matkind, as a whole, ac- 
cept this religion as a master key to 
its spiritual progress? At this point 
Mr. Holley overlooks the fact, which 
he overlooked in his introductory 
chapters, that an important and grc w- 
ing section of the most serious tnink- 
ers and reformers, has become con- 
stitutionally unable to accept any 
mode of belief which is essentially 
supernatural in its source. It looks 
askance upon the martyrdom of the 
followers of Baha’o’llah, and will re- 
gard this as another symptom of that 
seli-slaying fanaticism in which the 
Orientals delight, and which they are 
as likely to practice in following after 
false gods, as in defending a right- 
eous cause. Mirza Ali’s public as- 
sumption of the name of Baha’o’llah 
(Glory of God) and announcement 
that he was the supreme manifesta- 
tion of the deity, will cause the mon- 


listic world to scrutinize with suspi- 


cion whatever emanates from such a 
source. Christians, Mohammedans 
and Jews alike will incline toward 
a jealous attitude as regards this 
messiah, each having his own con- 
ception of the form in which God’s 
next personal visit to the world will 
be made. Jn fine, Mr. Holley’s anal- 
ysis of social conditions, and his 
demonstration of the necessity of a 
political synthesis, are impressive; in 
how far his optimistic attitude to- 
watd Bahaism as the solution of the 
problem is justified it is difhenlt to 


say, but it is to be feared that this 
will be regarded by most men and 
women as simply another of those 
institutions against which Mr. Holley 


himself inveighs. (“Bahaism: The 
Modern Social Religion.” By Hor- 


ace Holley. Mitchell Kennerley.) 


R. 


Rhapsody on Immortality 


“These are days of stress and of 
endeavor,” says Howard Sutherland, 
at the beginning of his little book, 
“The Promise of Life,” “when in the 
pursuit of the material, one is apt t0 
forget that another life shall follow 
this as night the day, gentler Spring 
the stern and uncompromising Win- 
ter.” From this it is clear that to Mr 
Sutherland the promise of life is— 
more lifes=7\fter all is said and doné 
it is from that conception that the 
highest achievements of the race 
have sprung. The immortality of the 
individual soul is the supreme de: 
mand of the human being of norma! 
mind. He does not want to be told 
that he will live on as an influence 
through his good deeds or high ideals; 
he does not want to be told that the 
energy which is expressed in his body 
and mind will be merged into a unt 
versal whole, and so go back to feed 
the well-springs of the universe; he 
demands that this thing which says 
“IT” shall be able, in a future life, to 
continue to say “I,” and know that if 
is related to that other life from 
which it has been graduated. It is 4 
thing which is not scientifically de 
monstrable; in fact. on this point the 
materialists who deny the possibility 
of such a thing, have rather the best 
of it. But the demand is there, and 
they who have faith, say “Yesterday's 
science is today’s trash; today’s set 
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ence will be tomorrow’s jest.” Mr. 
Sutherland maintains that the fact in 
‘itself that the human soul demands a 
future life is sufficient guarantee that 
its demand shall be gratified. The lit- 
tle book is written in beautiful lan- 
guage. (“The Promise of Life,” by 
Howard Sutherland. Rand, McNally 


& Co.) 





“Right Living” 

How far the written words of oth- 
ers may influence the lives of our 
young people rounding into woman- 
hood and manliood is uncertain, but 
if they could be induced to read even 
a few of the many excellent selec- 
tions in Homer H. Cooper’s “Right 
Living” it would seem there could be 
no question as to the benefit they 
would receive. The volume consists 
of short, inspiring messages emanat- 
ing from those interested in the up- 
lift of humanity. The articles have 
been written or selected by our most 
eminent men and women regardiess 
of creed or denomination. Each has 
written what he or she considered 
would be of greatest value for stu- 
dents and young people. They will 


prove an inspiration to the mainte- 














“And, if so, why should we not 
build rough rock-work round it on 
one side, fill it with the cool misty 
mauve of the nipeta, the cool, pale 
yellow spires of the dwarf mulleins, 
and the faint pinks of spiraea, and 
against the background, walled about 
by a bank of the mysterious ris, 
‘Morning Mist,’ let a little slender 
lead statue rise out of the water? 
Coolness and mystery! Shall we ever 
encompass that delightful effect? The 
flat flagged paths on the other side of 
the water should be bordered by iris, 
and they should dip down into the 
poo! itself, where just two or three 
water lilies should rock their gold- 
centered cups. O, dear! If we had 
sufficient money, how beautiful we 
could make our corner of the earth!” 
What a familiar plaint! it might be 
California. 


Lovely bits of formal garden in 
color plates and charming black and 
white insets in the text, drawn by 
Charles Robinson, add a beauty to a 
very well made volume. The preface 
says that since the writing of the 
book, the house, “Villino Loki,” has 
been turned into a hospital and the 
garden serves other uses than a place 
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nance of worthy ideals and impart the 
courage to live the joyful life of wor- 
ship and service. (“Right Living,” 
by Homer H. Cooper. A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co.) 





“Our Sentimental Garden” 
_ Gardens are a never exhausted sub- 
ject. To the stay-at-homes an English 
garden seems a dream of enchant- 


ments to the imagination, judging 
from all one reads in prose and 
poetry. Agnes and Egerton Castle 


In a volume called “Our Sentimental 
Garden,” give a charming, sketchy de- 
scription of their own English garden. 
The book is not one of instruction as 
to how or what to plant, but the re- 
flections of a garden lover watching 
his floral dreams take form—and fade. 
It is the excuse for little journeys 
back to childhood and the haunting 
odors and memories of a little Eng- 
ish boy in a French garden, with his 
lirst conscious joy in the scent of 
lilacs, A garden, however lovely, is 
always a suggestion for still lovelier 
experiments to the ambitious enthu- 
Slast. The Castles visit the horticul- 
tural show at Holland House and 
Carry away lessons from the lavish 
displays of beauty there. They won- 
der if they could have a pool any- 
Where upon their sandy height. That 


Starts the imagination—to quote the 
book: 











of dreams. (“Our Sentimental Gar- 
den.” By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
J. Be Lippincott Gay 


L) Poetry YQ 


Fine Speech and Common Things 





There are many who regard Wil- 
frid Wilson Gibson as a truer spokes- 
man of the common folk of Englanu 
than the mighty Masefield himself, 
and not without good reason. Mase- 
field is not satisfied to call a spade a 
spade, he prefers to call it a “damned 
foul spade”’—yet Gibson is no less 
clear in driving home the impression 
of the spadiness of the spade, but he 
does not find it necessary to use any- 
thing but fine language. In other 
words, he sings the songs of the peo- 
ple, but—he does sing, Perhaps, his 
people do not think or say the things 
which Mr. Gibson puts into their 
minds and mouths; on the other 
hand they come a great deal nearer 
to the speech of Masefield. But if 
poetry is not for the purpose of glori- 
fying, purifying and idealizing that 
with which it deals, why have poetry 
at all? This year’s contribution by 
Mr. Gibson is called “Borderlands 
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IRVIN S. EUROPE REVISED. Cobb's shrewdest, mellowest, most 
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rollicking humor, with a striking picture of what Europe really is. 
Merry drawings by John T. McCutcheon. 


12mo, Net $1.50 
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THE WELL-KNOWNS. Interpreting portraits, 


clever caricature, lively comment. 


Fifty-eight personages 


MONTGOMERY from President Wilson to Caruso, from Mrs. Pankhurst 
a to Charlies Dana Gibson, 


FLAGG 





Special limited edition, Net $15.00. Quarto, Net $2.50 
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(Katharine 
O’Shea) 
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British politics. 


Eighteen illustrations, two vols., octavo. 


CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. The passionate 


secret romance of Ireland's uncrowned king, told by a woman 
who has loved and suffered, and seen the astonishing inside of 
‘“Most widely discussed book of the moment.’’ 


— Boston Transcript. 
Net $5.00 


FROM DUBLIN TO CHICAGO. The most 


lovable of Irish humorists and novelists has toured Amer- 


BIRMINGHAM ica, and tells frankly what he thinks of us—Pullmans and 





Octavo. 


bath-tubs and Irish-American politics. 


Net $1.50 





WILLIAM Cc THE FOREST RING. The wonder days of the 


DE MILLE 





Quarto. 


Golden Age, its whimsies and charm, are in this fairy story 
for children, by the author of STRONGHEART. 


Decorations, end-papers and plates in color by Harold Sichel. 


Net $2.00 


DANIEL J. BIG GAME FIELDS OF AMERICA: North 





SINGER 





and South. The Perfect Christmas book for the outdoor 
man—the joyful freedom of the trail. 


Many photographs, and color illustrationa by Charles Livingston 


Bull. 


Octavo. 


Net $2.25 


Fiction With Holiday Charm 





RALPH CONNOR 


THE PATROL or THE SUN 
DANCE TRAIL. Connor's big 


gest, bravest book. A savage Indian 
uprising, the daring of a scout of the 
North West Mounted Police, the free- 
dom of the hills, a love story clean and 
tender. 


Decorated jacket and end-papers. 12mo. 
Net $1.25 


BARONESS ORCZY 
THE LAUGHING CAVALIER 


The story of the perfect hero of ro- 
mance—the ancestor of THE SCAR- 
LET PIMPERNEL. 





Decorated jacket. 12me, Net $1.35 


SAMUEL G. BLYTHE 
THE FAKERS. 4 satiric 


et 
dramatic story of the making Ghar 
demagogue—American politics made 
vivid. 12mo, Net $1.38 





MARIE CORELLI 


INNOCENT: tier Fancy and 


His Fact. Since THELMA there 
has been no better love-story than this, 
in which Miss Corelli has lavished upon 
the dreaming girl, Innocent, all her 
love. 
Decorated jacket. 





12mo, Net $1.35 


GILBERT PARKER 


YOU NEVER KNOW YOUR 


LUCK. With ail the strength of 
THE RIGHT OF WAY, here glows 
forth a new tenderness, in the picture 
of sweet Kitty Tynan, with her Gelic 
wit, her secret fancies, her sturdy 
pioneer pluck. 

Ilkustrations, end-paper and jacket in 

color. 12mo, Net $1.25 


HUGH WALPOLE 
THE DUCHESS or WREXE 


The rising tide of democracy chroni- 
cled in a noble novel by an authentic 
artist in literature. 12mo, Net $1.40 
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and Thoroughfares,” the former re- 
ferring to three dramatic dialogues 
in the style of “Daily Bread,” and the 


latter to a group of poems from street 
and open road. The first of the dia- 


logues, “The Qween’s Crags” sug- 
gests the same contrast between 


Masefield and Gibson noted above. 
There is an old man, to whom every- 
thing is just as it is, and a young man 
who glorifies and builds romances 
about his life and surroundings. This 
and the other three of the “Border- 
lands” series, deal with men who 
dwell on the edge of life where they 
can see visions of things beyond, can 
translate the seen into the terms of 
the unseen. They are poems of the 
dreams of the soil-bound. The ‘“Thor- 
oughfares” poems are crisp and po- 
tent with impelling thought. For ex- 
ample, this one entitled “The Wind”: 


in America for HODDER & 


STOUGHTON 


To the lean, clean Jand, to the last 
cold height, 

You shall come with a whickering 
breath, 

From the depths of despair or the 
depths of delight, 

Stript stark to the wind of death. 

And whether you're’ sinless, or 
whether you've sinned, 

It’s useless to whimper and whine; 

For the Jean. clean blade of the cut- 
throat wind 

Will slit your weasand, and mine. 


Mr. Gibson does not hesitate, if a 
heretofore unknown word comes to 
his hand, @enesuits lis @Wecdweas 
va = = ave 2 33 : = 
whickering breath.” This same fac- 





“The Vindictive Staircase, 
“Reward of [ndustry,’ 


ulty he employs to a diametrically op- 
posite purpose in a serio-comic poem, 
or The 
wherein he tells 


? 
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of the noctural wanderings of the 
ghost of an erstwhile overworked 
charwoman, which 


Tiptoes up and down the wheezy 
staircase, 

Sweeling ghostly grease of quaking 
candles. 

“Sweeling”’ may be a word in 
Houndsditch, and “whickering,” pcr- 
haps, may have been picked up by 
Mr. Gibson in his wanderings among 
his folk of the streets and roads, but 
real or coined, they have their places 
in the poems, as have others that he 
employs, for he is, above all things, a 
master of dictiun. So while Maseheld 
may be the virile spokesman of the 
mob, Gibson is their poet laureate. 
(“Borderlands and Thoroughfares.” 
By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. The 
Macmillan Company.) 


“Earth Triumphant” 

In these days when so few people 
have time for poetry, its production 
seems to be a hopeful sign. It shows 
there are those who persist in hold- 
ing the torch aloft among the vast 
crowd of novel writers and so-called 
literary people of variegated attain- 
ment. And though the volumes of 
poetry that are issued each year may 
fall far short of classical standards 
they deserve to be judged according 
to their lower pretensions. Asa rule, 
these volumes are remarked for their 
cown-to-date-ness, in itself a virtue. 
After the furor that was roused in 
critical circles last year over the quite 
new yoice of John Masefield, it was 
inevitable that there should be heard 
echoes of that voice. Conrad Aiken 
is one such. It would be untrue tu 
say that Mr. Aiken has not original- 
ie tore he has, Ee seems truly to 
write from the same impulse that 
prompted Masefeld. He shows that 
same fondness for narration, and the 
same forcefulness. He exhibits also 
the weakness of narrative verse, the 
lack of sustained inspiration. 

Pari lTriimnphanweeene title poém 
of his volume is undoubtedly arrest- 
me in thought, whatever” faults of 
looseness and reiteration it may pos- 
sess. The idea of the poem is that 
fine teaching, that Nature is the 
source of all good, and that Nature 
comes to heal, with her ever-renewing 
spring, the wounds she herself has 
caused. One would expect to find 
some pessimism in the contemplation 
of such a theme, but Mr. Aiken can- 
not be melancholy; he is too deeply 
imbued with the strength and hope of 
youth to suffer any enduring checks. 
Indeed, one can be certain that Mr. 
Aiken is much younger than John 
Masecfield by this assurance of his 
that youth and health will triumph. 
It can be seen in his poem “Youth” 
and can be found explicit in such lines 
as these from ‘“Parasitics”: 

Let him, him only, sing of life 
Who out of terrible triumph sings, 
Whose soul comes glittering like a 


knife, 
With savage laughter cuts and flings! 


Exactly such a“youugeman~ as this 
was he in youth, who in the ecstacy o} 
a glorious swim far out into the ocean 
comes to see that life means spend- 
ing one’s strength lavishly like a war- 
rior king. And so this youth spends 
his vigor until love conquers him and 
even his youth is made to subserve 
the ends of nature. Here again is no 
melancholy—fine triumph is in the 
words: 


Love touched him, veiled the truth: 

And life made slave of him. . Mean- 
while the earth 

Still through the starlight 
endless song, 

Turning her lord’s love to slow death 
and birth, 

Still changing grey for green, the weak 
for strong; 

Life’s cry she heard not, knew not right 
or wrong; 

Youth rose, youth fell; 
sun, danced on, 
Smiling the same smile, dancing, dawn 

to dawn. 


danced her 


she smiled to 


Lengthy quotation is impossible, or 
one would quote all of the lyric, “Di- 


a ad SS a es oe 


the volume. 
be called to 
is a worthy 
of the poet 


lemma,’ which closes 
Especial attention must 
it, however, because it 
and convincing defense 
who takes not dreams but earthly 
realities for his theme. And in it 
Mr. Aiken shows thac he has the tru- 
est poetic ideal, that of finding the 
beauty in all things however base. 
That is another mark of kinship with 
Masefield, as the reader who is faimil- 
iar with the “Everlasting Mercy” will 
recognize. Ublfe"facts of lifemanay 
seem discouraging, 

And yet, from sordid and from base, 

Passion can lift a shining face. 


So sings an American apostle of 
beauty of whom we _ should all be 
paoud.. (‘Barth Trimuiplatit. By 


Conrad Aiken. The Macmillan Co.) 


CAS Je 


“Open Water” 


Modern, also, is the latest poetry of 
Nr. Arthur Stringer, for the poems 
in “Open Water” are in that new 
manner called vers libre. Mr. Sprin- 
ger writes a defensive introduction 
which may or may not be necessary; 
that depends on the attitude one has 
taken toward the free verse of Walt 
Whitman, and the recent vagaries of 
Ezra Pound. Indeed, the amount of 
protestation in the introduction might 
lead one to expect that the poems 
will not themselves justify their form. 
Te is true that rhyme and intricate 
metres are bonds which restrain the 
too eager poet; but with such recent 
work as that of Noyes and Phillips 
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and Masefield to refer to, it is unwise 
for anyone to say that rhyme and 
metre have outgrown their usefulness. 
Indeed, the objection can be made 
that it is often because of these very 
bonds that the true poet has reached 
his greatest successes; for under their 
weight he has learned circtunspection 
and that fine merit, condensation. 
While agreeing with Mr. Springer 
that mechanical perfection will not 
make a poet, we must affirm that me- 
chanics has never prevented a true 
poet from singing. By all means 
grant a poet any license he demands, 
but let his verse, not his carping the- 
ory, justify his claims. 

The first impression, therefore, that 
one gets of the poems in “Open 
Water,” is that they are for the most 
part old themes and thoughts in new 
style; that is, the old themes are 
written out freely in phrased prose 
that flows over the limits that gave 
them their exquisite form in the 
hands of less “modern” masters. Now 
and then, as in “The Stee! Workers” 
and “Chains,” Mr. Stringer has dealt 
with strictly modern subjects, sub- 
jects that a few years ago would have 
been called unpoetical, and in these 
he stands justified. They are like 
Pennell drawings in their successful 
fusion of manner and material. And 
in the poem “Sappho’s Tomb” he has 
reached such a height of imagination 
that the somewhat loose rhythm can 


Sen ———— 


the prose of Morris or of Pater. But 
in many of the poems the thought is 
not wedded to form as it should be 
in the highest art, as it is even in the 
formal formlessness of Whitman. 
However, Mr. Stringer’s theory may 
fail without rendering his work value- 
less. He proves himself the author 
of those admirable stories of the 
open and free country that we know 
from his pen, and shows the same 
masculine vigor and cleanness... He, 
[OO icmemebeliever in youth and 
streneth and health: 


Yea, I will arise and I have 


said, 

To the uplands of truth, to be free as 
the wind, 

Rough and unruly and open and turbu- 
lent-throated. 


Like many modern verse writers 
Mr. Stringer is usually moral in aim. 
It is thought and action that move 
him to sing, and not often beauty 
pure and unmoralized. And in this 
trait, too, we find a characteristic of 
modernity, for men are now “sicklied 
o'er with the pale cast of thought 
and are careless of that eternal beauty 


zo forth, 


of “faery Jands forlorn.” (“Open 
Water.” By Arthur Stringer. The 
John Lane Co.) 

C. kar 


“America and Other Poemy” 


Another volume of new poetry is 
that entitled “America” from the pen 
of Mr. W. J. Dawson. Mr. Dawson 
is as certainly mature as Mr. Aiken 
is young, and, of cotrrse, has a radi- 
cally different ideal and manner of 
expression. “America” is an ode of 
careful workmanship and some fine 
imagination in praise of this young 
and promising country. The author 
appreciates our failings, but has a 
faith great enough to believe that we 
are progressing steadily forward: 
“For a bitter night and day they shall 

be tried, 
They shall moan within the cruel hand 
of greed; 
But ever when the wrong has wrought 
; its worst 
Shall arise Redeemers 


answering to 
their need.” 


In fact, throughout his poems Mr. 
Dawson shows the optimistic spirit of 
a man who has been tempered by ex- 
perience and long life and_ has 
emerged to the heights of sane and 
kindly wisdom. It is thus that he 
writes a quite beautiful poem on “Ex- 
treitie Whctions 


So all is done. My daughter, now 
Look up and see thy place prepared. 
see how the streets of heaven glow, 
The fruit of Life with angels shared. 


Other notable poems are an imagi- 
native soliloquy of Salome, and a fine 
address to “A Grecian Altar.” But 
all are expressive of the quiet pleas- 
ures of contemplation and memory 
that are the glory of the sunny slopes 
of declining life. Restraint and calm 
and hopefulness give to his lyrics the 
truly poetic atmosphere. (“America 
and Other Poems.’ By W. J. Daw- 
son. John Lane Co.) 

S. Koei 


Poetry in Appearance Only 


Definitions of poetry are as various 
as definitions of music, and as a mod- 
ern novelist has sensed the latter in 
the expression, “Music is any noise 
backed by a good intention,” so we 
may paraphrase the phrase to cover 
poetry, and say, “Poetry language 
backed by a high ideal.’ This is 
broad enough to suit even those who 
insist that not even rhythm is 
necessary, and even yet it is not 
broad enough to include the versifica- 
tion of Harry Kemp. And when the 
circle is drawn closer still to those 
who hold the Wordsworthian phrase, 
“The tender charm of poetry and 
love,” as the true test of poetical ex- 
Pression, Mr. Kemp» is far off on the 
horizon. His latest offering is a vol- 
ume entitled “The Cry of Youth.” 


J 


: | 
No person can deny that Mr. Kemp ! hell,” 
in no sense he said to mar its beauty. |] possesses a certain vigor of phrase }! 
That poem is as poetical as some of | and clev 
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BETTY’S 
VIRGINIA CHRISTMAS 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWALL 


A Southern story that carries the 
true spirit of Christmas to the 
hearts of young and old; beautifully 
illustrated in color and numerous 
page decorations. Bound in hand- 
some red cloth, with green and gold 
design. $1.50 NET. POSTAGE 
EXTRA. 


OUR SENTIMENTAL 
GARDEN 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE 

If one cannot own a sentimental 
garden, the next best thing is to 
know all about one by reading this 
delightful chronicle of English fam- 
ily life, where children and grown- 
ups live mostly out-of-doors. Chas. 
Robinson has painted the exquisite 
colored illustrations and designed 
the numerous head and tail pieces 


and page decorations. Handsome 
binding. $1.75 NET. POSTAGE 
EXTRA. 


Every American should read 


THE TRUE 
ULYSSES S. GRANT 


By GENERAL CHARLES KING 
General King has written an 
spiring biography—the story of the 
great “Sam Grant,’ the ‘old man” 
of a thousand campaigns, the calm, 
self-confident, determined yet mod- 
est hero. With 24 full-page illus- 
trations. Buckranr $2.00 NBT. 
POSTAGE EXTRA. 


Give a boy this fine lale 


BUFFALO BILL AND 
THE OVERLAND TRAIL 


By EDWIN L. SABIN 


This new volume in THE TRAIL 
BLAZERS SERIES is an inspiring, 
wonderful story of the adventures 
of a boy during the romantic days 
when “Buffalo Bill” began his adven- 
turous career—the exciting days of 
the Overland Trail, the Pony Express 


in- 





and the Deadwood Coach, Tilus- 
trated. $1.25 NET. POSTAGE EX- 
TRA. 


Children will laugh and dream over 


THE CUCKOO CLOCK 


By MRS. MOLESWORTH 


The new volume in THE STORIES 
ALL CHILDREN LOVE SERIES is 
one of the most delightful children’s 
stories ever written. It has much 
the same charm as “Alice in Won- 


derland.” Be sure to get the edi- 
tion with Maria I. Kirk’s notable 
colored illustrations and lining 


papers, and beautiful binding in red, 
gold and white. $1.25 NET. POST- 
AGE EXTRA. 


Good fiction for the Winter Fireside, 


THE WARD OF 
TECUMSEH 


By CRITTENDEN MARRIOTT 


An enthralling novel of the Amer- 
ican Wilderness after the Revolu- 
tion. It has the tang and flavor of 
a Fenimore Cooper tale. Tllustrated. 
$1.25 NET. POSTAGE EXTRA. 
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his verses does there appear that fine- 
ness of conception and _ perception 
without which verse cannot become 
poetry. The subjects themselves, of 
rather the titles, repel—‘In a Chop- 
Suey Joint,’ “Hell’s Resurrection,” 
“Black Death,” “Kansas,” “The Ham 
vest Fly’s Complaint.” Fully half of 
the list in this volume has to do with 
death, violent, fearsome, repellant. 
Coarse, grinding words leap from him 
incessantly. We can endure a line 
like, “And silence fell, like a hush in 
and even approve it when 1 
12as its place, but when the abode of 


erness of idea, but in none of the damned is dragged in with great 
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frequency, it loses its impressiveness. 
Yet no man who has the gift of writ- 
ing in even a small degree, will fail 
to turn out a few real gems, and cer- 
tain of Mr. Kemp’s shorter flights are 
inherently poetical, such as this one: 

I saw a naked soul 

Crying in the dark. 

Its little outstretched hands 

Reached dumbly at my heart. 

eyvine are thou?’ asked... 

“Knowest thou not?’ it said, 

“Thy little unborn son!” 

And then I woke. alone. 

And hungered after her, 

Its mother yet to be 

Whom I had never seen. 

Mr. Kemp’s conceptions of Biblical 
incidents are usually much finer than 
his transcriptions from. life; but un- 
til he learns the essential relation o} 
poetry to music, he must fall short 
of a place among real poets. (“The 
Cry of Youth.” By Harry Kemp. 
Mitchell Kennerley.) 


“Ebon Muse and Other Poems” 


Drifting from the Sapphic odes to 
the Ebon Muse, John Myers O'Hara 
is not so far apart in warmth of feel- 
ing and expression as one might in- 
fer from a casual reasoning. The 
Lesbian poet was nothing if not in- 
Piseeand Mr. O’Hara’s Sapphic 
translations are recalled as reflecting 
in no halting way the exotic charac- 
ter of the lyric outpourings of the 
Tenth Muse, as Plato has christened 
the great singer of Mytilene. It is 
again as a translator that Mr. O’Hara 
shines in the present volume, in which 
he has interpreted with skillful fidelity 
the volcanic eruptions of Leon La- 

B the young Creole pOGGiuwitgsa 

Ebon Muse extols the physical 

-ms of the fille de couleur—the 

ies of sable statues, of dark- 

ned sultanas, of bronze torsos, of 

id and lithe forms, of amber god- 
desses, He revels in the languid eyes 
of the jasmine-scented Luore, who 
rises, a golden nymph, dripping from 
the sea, to desport with her amorous 
swain beneath the palms. Or, per- 
haps, it is the sorcerous, voluptuous 
Zaire, under whose black bosom is a 
Secti@m@e crater Of passion that La- 
viaux depicts and Mr. ©O’Hara graph- 
ically interprets. Then there is the 
calmer-eyed, quieter-toned Tanesse, 
mhose— 

“flesh has the scent 
Of an exquisite musk, 
From the amorous dusk 
Of-the Orient.” 


Againe it is Fafine, “lithe as a cat” 
and “nude in the cool, palm-shaded 
pool.” To each of these dusky Circes 
the poet has paid his warm tribute and 
not a centilitre of fluidic passion 1s 
dissipated by the translator in trans- 
mitting the Laviaux fery efflations. 
It may be as Mr. O'Hara states in his 
foreword that the imaginative impulse, 
in those somnolent lands where inertia 
rules, is incapable of sustained utter- 
ance, which, probably, accounts for 
the fragmentary character of the 
ebonistic lyrics, but, perhaps, it is as 
well, for their fervor more than com. 
pensates for their brevity. Of decided 
charm, however, is the opening lyric 
which gives title to the collection. 
Beautiful imagery, rare descriptive 
Powers, and a fine sense of rhythmic 
values are to be noted in this sym- 
bolic poem, in which the Ebon Muse 
1S portrayed in fleshly tints of dusky 
ue, bending over her wooer, till he 
“drank the lyric fervor of her mouth, 
the soul to sing the glamour of the 
south.” Jt is a daring piece of work 
that Mr. O’Hara has ventured and 
that he has produced the fervid poetry 
of the original without in the least 
cheapening the muse or rendering it 
merely erotic is because he himself is 
a poet of fine imagination and delicate 
craftmanship. We wish, however, 
that he would spell honeyed without 
the “ied” terminal and had not. at- 
tempted to rhyme far with nenuphar, 
which, of course, is like rhyming soap 
with soap. However, this is, perhaps, 
hypercriticism in the face of so much 
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that is excellent. The book is beauti- 
fully printed from 14-point old style 
French 


types ron hand-made _ paper, 
with deckle edges, and handsomely 
bound with Japanese board sides. 


(“The Ebon Muse and Other Poems.” 

By Leon Lavraux.) “Englished” by 

John Myers O’Hara. Smith ws 
Soe. ics 
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Hamilton Wright Mabie on Japan 


There are comparatively few Amer- 
ican writers on Japan who make a 
sincere effort to interpret the aspira- 
tions and problems of the land of the 
chrysanthemum in the terms of its 
own history and racial ideals. They 
take to their subject a militant Amer- 
icanism, fundamentally opposed to 
the Oriental viewpoint, and seek to 
explain Japanese character, ambitions 
and national evolution upon that 
ground. They regard Japan as a 
backward schoolboy in the kinder- 
garten of nations which Uncle Sam 
is conducting through purely altruis- 
tic motives, and regret that it should 
be such a hard and long task to bring 
the subjects of the Mikado to our way 
of thinking, seeing, eating, and all 
other activities. Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, to most of his admirers is, 





Scene in “Duke of Oblivion” 





par excellence, the man of letters. 
When we open a book by this great 
American, we look for Mr. Mabie 
himself and his own unique person- 
ality. There is, consequently a slight 
touch of disappointment, upon pick- 
ing up his latest work, “Japan, Today 
and Tomorrow,” to find that he is not 
one of the Americans who write about 
other countries for the principal pur- 
pose of writing about himself. He 
has realized that Japan cannot be de- 
scribed by an American subjectively, 
and as a consequence, except for the 
fine diction and easy literary style, 
there is little in the book to suggest 
the author of “My Study Fire’ or 
“American Ideals.” 

Says Mr. Mabie: “Modern Japan is 
Old Japan turning its attention to 
business and arming itself, as its 
neighbors were arming themselves 
while it was in seclusion. There 1s 
no new japan: there is an old Japan 
excressing itself in the language of 


modern industry and science.” That 
says something. It is the most in- 
telligent word about the Mikado’s 


empire that I have read in any work 
on the subject. Mr. Mabie, it will be 
seen, does not regard this race as a 
group of people struggling to catch 
up with the United States. It is with 
this realization that he conducts his 
inquiry into Japanese affairs. “The 
real question,” he says, “is not What 
do the Japanese do and how do they 
do it, but of What spirit are they and 
for what do they care most? In be- 
coming our neighbors and adopting 
many of our customs and tools the 
Japanese have not changed their char- 
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acter. Iven when a people modihes 
its ideals it does not change its es- 
sential nature; it takes a new road to 
a different destination, but it follows 
the new way with the courage and 
energy, or the timidity and lassitude 
with which it pursued the old paths.” 
In this spirit does Mr. Mabie enter 
Japan and seek to learn its secrets. 
Many phases of Japanese life are 
discussed: the physical characteristics 
of the country, its religion, its wars, 
its opening to foreign trade, its cities, 


its festivals, even its homes and 
quaint little ceremonies. All these 
Mr. Mabie describes in his own 


sketchy way. Few American writers 
have equal capacity for conveying a 
broad, impltessionistic picture in so 
concise terms, and it is remarkable to 
find how much ground Mr. Mabie 
covers in a small space. The illustra- 
tions in the book are from excellent 
photographs, and several of them are 
so characteristic that they enable one 
to understand better than ever before 
why it is that Japanese art often 
looks grotesque to the Occidental 
eyes. Their trees, their mountains, 
their laborers in the field, are all 
weird, mysterious, sometimes dis- 
torted and seemingly out of propor- 
tion, and this is typical of the Ameri- 
can failure to understand the wonder- 
ful empire. But Mr. Mabie has un- 
derstood it and has brought from his 
study of the country and its people a 
book which has a message of imnpott- 
ance especially to the Pacific Coast. 
The recent anti-Asiatic legislation 
passed by the California legislature 
cannot be regarded as closing this 
problem. It will crop up again and 
again, and until the United States 
learns to understand Japan as Mr. 
Mabie understands it, the contro- 
versy cannot end. (“Japan Today and 
Tomorrow.” By Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. The Macmillan Co.) 
i. Be: 


“Insurgent Mexico” 


To that vast majority of citizens of 
the United States who are complete- 
ly ignorant of the real people in the 
nation across the Rio Grande, John 
Reed's book, “Insurgent Mexico,” 
will be of immense value; even those 
claiming to know the country will 
find much of interest in its pages. 
There will be found as answer to the 
query “Should we intervene?” the re. 
Ply “Absolutely, no!’— mot because 
the author seeks to prove the folly of 
armed interference, but because he 
tells what he saw in Mexico, recounts 
what the people told him, describes 
the conditions which hold and then 
leaves the reader to form his own 
conclusions. Mr. Reed went to Mex- 
ico to discover whee the Mexicans 
were about, not to prove any theory 
coucerning them, and the results of 
his work are found in this volume. 

It is not a pretty story that he tells; 
not one that shows peace possible 
within a few months; not one to en- 
courage us in the hope that the peo- 
ple will settle their differences short- 
ly; but above all one that forbids 
the thought of intervention to any 
reasonable man. Mr. Reed tells of a 
people of extreme brutality, of abys- 
mal ignorance, of frightful tmmoral- 
ity, ill-used by the rich, robbed by 
officials of church and state, strug- 
gling against what they realize is 
tyrannous toward they know not 
what. It is the story of a Peasant’s 
War coming hundreds of years too 
late in the history of the world! On 
his way to join the insurgent army 
before Torreon the author, accom- 
panied by Antonio, who a few nights 
before tried to kill him but compro- 
mised on taking his wrist-watch and 
becoming his attendant, encounters 
goat-herders. A characteristic epi- 
sode is related. 

“For the years of me,” said a herd- 
er, “and my father and vrandfather, 
the rich men have gathered the corn 
and held it in their clenched fists be- 
fore our mouths. And only blood 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF 
THE SEASON 


The Dons of 
The Old Pueblo 


By Percival J. Cooney. .Fron- 
tispiece in color by James Rey- 


nolds. Two illustrations in 
black and white. Cloth, 8vo, 
440 pages. $1.35 net. 


This is the only thing in fic- 
tion that covers one of the most 
interesting periods of American 
history—the conquest of Cali- 
fornia. A thrilling and well- 
sustained love story threads the 
pages and holds the attention 
until the book is closed. 


“The author has finely depict- 
ed the old Spanish settlers, who, 
as years pass, are looming up 
as ancestors in the literature 
and traditions of the Pacific 
Coast.” North American, Philadelphia 

“This rattling romance has to 
do with the annexation of Cali- 
fornia. All the scenes are laid 
in and about Los Angeles and 
Pasadena, directly in the path 
of tourists who visit them by 


electric car or automobile.”— 
Columbus Journal, Ohio.- 
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From A Motor Car 


By Russell Richardson. Maps 
and thirty-two artistic illustra- 
tions in sepia, 277 pages. Cloth. 
Boxed. $1.50 net. 


“Americans can get all the 
pleasures of foreign travel, with 
none of its discomforts in time 
of war, by perusing this very 
ably written and entertaining 
book." Bookseller, Newsdealer, and 
Stationer, N. Y. 

“The author, a keen observer, 
comments most entertainingly 
upon European conditions, and 
his personal experiences and 
conversations with the peasants 
of various countries add much 
payety to the book.”’— “ppp 
Ledger, Philadelphia. 

“Russell Richardson has done 
good travel service in the pro- 
duction of ‘Europe from a Mo- 
tor Car.’ It is simply written 
but charming.”- Herald, Chicago. 


Figures 
Famed in Fiction 


By H. G. Pillsbury 
8vo. Cloth. 409 pp. $1.25 net 


It has been Mr. Pillsbury’s pur- 
pose to transform fifteen great 
novels into fifteen telling short 
stories, 

“Fifteen selected stories from 
the world’s best—a collection to 
be _remembered.”— Portland Ore- 
gonian. 


“The characters are all well de- 
scribed—so well, in fact, that the 
reader gets nearly as good an 
idea of them as he would have 
done had he gone to the novel 
itself.”— The Nation, New York. 

“The usefulness of the book 
should lie in so interesting its 
readers in these personages that 
life will be intolerable until the 
novels themselves have been read 
from cover to cover.”— New York 


Independent. 
The 


Promise of Life 


By Howuard Sutherland, Author of 
“Idylls of Greece,’ ete., 12mo. 
Paper boards. 50 cents net. 
An expression of positive be- 

lief. It will make an appropri- 

ate gift from friend to friend 
upon any and all occasions. 


For Sale by all Booksellers 


RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY 
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will make them open their hands to 


their brothers.” 
The fire died down. At his post 
slept the alert Primitive. Antonio 


stared into the embers, a faint glori- 
ous smile upon his mouth, his eyes 
shining like stars. 

“Adio!” he said suddenly, as one 
who sees a vision. “When we get 
info Dexicow@itya what a ‘baila’ shail 
be held! How drunk I shall get!” 

It is of such that Mr. Reed makes 
up his book. Not important in them- 
selves, not such as find their way into 
the pages of history, but ol vital 
value to one who would comprehend 
a people, who would see history in 
the making. Much the author has to 
say of Villa, that uneducated, sav- 
age bandit who has made himself the 
most significant figure in the coun- 
try—the Robespierre or Napoleon of 
the Revolution, who will dare say 
whichr Mr. Reed came to know the 
war-chief well, appreciated his strug- 
gle to learn to read and write, saw his 
application of military methods which 
would do credit to a trained strate- 
gist, discovered why his soldiers were 
devoted, found that he did not covet 
the presidency. “I am a fighter, not 
a statesimiai, Vv illa*told ham." 1 am 
not educated enough to be president. 
I only learned to read and write two 
years ago. How could I, who never 
went to school, hope to be able to 
talk with the foreign ambassadors and 
the cultivated gentlemen of the con- 
gress? It would be bad for Mexico 
if an uneducated man were to be 
president. There is one thing that I 
will not do,—and that is to take a po- 
Sion for which I am noteehtted.” 
Yet this ignorant man is shown plan- 
ning schools, grappling successfully 
with that problem which has over- 
turned powerful governments—how 
to fill an empty treasury,—possessor 
of the only hospital train worthy of | 
the name in the entire country. 

Of Carranza, the author says little 
and that little not at all favorable. He 
appreciates the man as a dreamer who 
led his peons as a feudal chief to 
punish the murders of Madero, but 
he tells how this man is surrounded 
by followers who have no conception 
of the attitude of the people, but 
rather wrangle over the spoils of 
victory. To the disgust of one of 
these self-seekers, the First Chief of 
the revolt told Mr. Reed “If the Unit- 
ed States intervenes..., intervention 
will not accomplish what it thinks, 
but will provoke a war which, besides 
Its own consequences, will deepen a 
profound hatred between the United 
States and the whole of Latin Amer- 
ica, a hatred which will endanger the 
political future of the United States!” 

Mr. Reed is a sympathetic por. 
trayer of Mexican character. He 
tells of ‘Los Pastoras,” those replicas 
of the Miracle Plays of pre-Elizabeth- 
an England, describes the making of 
ballads—sure sign of a people hardly 
on the first rung of the ladder of 
progress,—and, throughout, passes 
lightly over those things inevitable 
in such a country, but which would 
so disgust many writers as to cause 
them to take a distorted view of the 
whole. “Insurgent Mexico” is a book 
well worth possessing, thoroughly 
readable, decidedly stimulating, tend- 
ing towards a broader view of con- 
ditions; a book that will help every- 
one to a fuller appreciation of what 
our neighbor is struggling toward in 


her terrible series of revolutions. 
(“Insurgent Mexico.” By John Reed. 
D. Appleton and Co.) JGR. 





He Likes Even Chicago 


America’s best friend in Great Brit- 
ain is G. A, Birmingham, whose nov- 
els of Irish ltfe, notably “General 
John Regan,” have been so popular 
jieethis coutitry, “that, p@ssiljige ase 
reciprocal courtesy. the author made 
a trip to the United States, took a 
trip inland—even as far as Chicago— 
and now has written a book about 
what he saw and what he thinks about 
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what he saw. For a man who never 
had been in this country before, and 
who did not stay long, he under- 
stands the country particularly well, 
aud punctures a good many traditions 
that have been foisted upon us by 
less agreeable and sympathetic visi- 
tors. For example, the tradition of 
the pestiferous interviewer. Mr. 
Birmingham found the interviewers 
much more interesting than—he mod- 
estly ventures—they found him, and 
he insists that when he realized occa- 
sionally that he had inadvertently 
made remarks that he would rather 
not have seen in print, and told the 
Interviewer so, his wishes invariably 
were respected. This is not even the 
traditional American view. If the 
truth were known, there is no doubt 
that nine-tenths of the accusations 
of misquotations by persons who 
have been interviewed are the result 
of their own inability to express their 
thoughts clearly, or else of not realiz- 
ing when they spoke how their words 
would look in print. Another tradi- 
tion stowed away is the one of the 
hustling American business man. 
Orison Swett Marden, who lives in 
New York, remarked in a recent es- 
say, “What a rare thine it is for a 
pushing business man to take a friend 
to luncheon or to dinner just for the 
sake of having a friendly chat, to tallc 


over old times in a reminiscent 
inoodee™ Eat is the tradition... Mr. 
Marden, living in New York, has 


swallowed the superstition whole. Mr. 
Birmingham, dropping into New York 
casually, says, “The American busi- 
ness man is, apparently, never too 





Mary Watts and H. G. Wells 


busy to enjoy a chat. He invites you 
to lunch with him when you go tu 
his office. He shows you the points 
of interest in the neighborhood after 
luncheon.” And much more of the 
same. Apparently, Mr. Birmingham 
is a better “mixer” than Mr. Marden. 
There is good evidence to this effect 
in his sprightly account of his Amer- 
ican experiences, for what could sur- 
pass the geniality of a man who goes 
to the lengths of even liking Chicago. 
(“From Dublin to Chicago. By G. A. 
Birmingham. George H. Doran Co.) 





“Europe From a Motor Car” 


There are three kinds of travelers— 
the kind that tramp, that motor, and 
comprise Cook’s tourists. The first 
produces literature, the second pano- 
ramic sketches, and the third humor. 
It would be difficult for the reading 
public to get along without any one 
of them. To the trampers, and their 
kin, we owe such books as “A Tramp 
Abroad’ and “An Inland’ Voyage ; 
to the Cook’s tourists we owe a lot 
of the jokes and humorous parts of 
novels and other writings; to the mo- 
torists we owe our ability to get a 
bird’s eye view of a great stretch of 
POuntryes FHurope From a» Motor 
Car” is a title not unlike those of oth- 
er books of recent publication along 
similar lines, and it is not altogether 
unlike them in manner and_ scope. 
For, aiter all, he who sees the coun- 
try in this swift manner must natur- 
ally see only the high lights, and so 
it is only a question of which partic- 
ular section he chooses to traverse 
that will determine the color of his 
story. Russell Richardson, author of 
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The SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER says: 


The setting of THE RIVER is in Imperial County, and its 


story of love and adventure is interwoven with the heroic fight 
against the raging Colorado—a fight involving the United States 
Government, Mexican officials, the California Development Com- 
pany, and the Southern Pacific Railroad. 


Many of its characters are drawn from well-known figures 


along the border, and its local color is true to life, for Mrs. Aiken 
went right into the desert when getting her material together, 
lived in a tent, fraternized with the engineers, soldiers, officials, 


vaqueros, and rancheros, and became a part of her subject. 


The 


story itself has power and thrill and pathos.—San Francisco Examiner 
Pictures by Sidney Riesenberg. At all Booksellers. Price $1.35 net 
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the book in hand, started at Berlin, 


and made his way southward, via 
Leipsizg and Munich, skirted the 
eastern edge of Switzerland and 


turned east, rounding Lake Como, 
journeyed along northern Italy, swept 
down to the Mediterranean through 
Avignon, west to Biarritz and the At- 
iantic and then north to Dieppe and 
the English channel. It is a trip that 
takes in much of the most beautiful 
scenery of Europe, and at the same 
time presents a great variety of land- 
scapes, from the rugged Tyrol to the 
lovely plains of southern France. The 
observations made by Mr. Richard- 
son are essentially those of the auto- 
mobilist. It is the big things he likes 
to talk about and to photograph. No 
thumbnail sketches for him. Jong 
vistas, whether for photographs or 
for historical associations, alone en- 
gage his attention. In this particular 
direction his work is excellent, and 
the numerous illustrations are hand- 
somely reproduced and expressive of 
the high lights of the part of Europe 
visited. (“Europe From a Motor 
Car.” By Russell Richardson. Rand, 
McNally & Co.) 





“Cruise of the Janet Nichol” 


There is this difference between the 
viewpoint of Robert Louis Stevenson 
on the South Seas and that of Fanny 
Vandegrift Stevenson, his wife, that, 
whereas he saw everything with the 
eye of the poet, marking only the pic- 
turesque, the practical “Pani,” as the 
natives called her, i. e., Fanny, noted 
the degrading influence of the lotus 
islands on the white men and ruth- 
lessly revealed the truth. Throughout 
her “Cruise of the Janet Nichol,” the 
late Mrs. Stevenson’s diary of a South 
Sea voyage, the picture one retains is 
of the hopelessly debilitating effect of 
island life on the whites, physically as 
well as morally, in sharp contrast to 
the fascination, the seduction of the 
Polynesian and Melanesian islands as 
depicted by her husband. 

It is announced that much of the 
material in the posthumous work 
credited to Mrs. Stevenson has never 
before been given to the public in any 
way. It forms part of a diary kept 
by Mrs. Stevenson on that third 
cruise they made among the South 
Sea islands in 1890. Originally, there 
was no intention of publication; the 
object of the diary was to act asa sort 
of jog to her husband’s memory 
“where his own diary had fallen into 
arrears.” It will be recalled by Steven- 
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“To go through the volume is to go 
through a land without peer or 
equal. Wenever had so much en- 
joyment of the old tales of the 
Cymry.” From review in ‘Y Drych’ 
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son lovers that the first South Pacific 
voyage by the novelist was in the 
schooner yacht Casco in 1888. Early 
the following year the invalid and his 
wife sailed to leeward from Honolult 
in the trading schooner “Equator,” 
passing four months among the atolls 
of the Gilbert group, reaching Samoa 
toward the close of 1889. Next year, 
following the third cruise in the trad- 
ing schooner Janet “Nicoll,” as Stev- 
enson spells it, whereas his wife inter- 
polates an “h” and eliminates the final 
“1.” It was on the schooner that the 
novelist, as he tells us, began to pre- 
pare those famous “South Sea Let- 
ters,” whose first edition was limited 
to twenty-two copies, and which 
varies greatly from the revised edt 
tion of 1896. 


Collectors of Stevensonia will thank 
Mrs. Stevenson’s literary executor and 
her son, Lloyd Osbourne, who was 
aboard the Janet Nichol—to adopt het 
spelling—for the decision to publish 
the diary. For Mrs. Stevenson ha 
the “seeing” eye and her diary of the 
cruise from Sydney to Auckland, 
thence to the Samoan group, to Mant 
hiki, the Ellice islands and beyond to 
the Gilbert and Marshall islands, 
swinging on the back course to the 
Loyalty islands, and so to the point 
of departure, is full of interest. Once ill 
a while, the author repeats that which 
her talented husband had previously 
noted, but in the main it is new ma 
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terial that is offered and of a kind 


that one would regret to lose. Occa- 
sionally, particulars are interlarded 
that, perhaps, might have been 


omitted, such as the details of rat 
catching aboard ship. Thus, “Last 
night, Mr. Henderson (one of the 
ship’s owners) pulled off a rat's tail 
He thought to pull the rat from a hole 
from which the tail protruded, but the 
tail came off, and the rat ran away.” 

Elephantiasis is a disease common 
in the South Seas among the natives 
and, occasionally, victims of this hid- 
eous complaint visited the vessel, leav- 
ing their sanguinary trail wherever 
they stepped. Leers, also, were al- 
lowed to mingle with their untouched 
kind and proved not the pleasantest 
of callers. Everywhere, the “Beretant 
fafine,’ or white woman, made a 
great impression on the native women 
who regarded her as a plaything to 
b2 caressed and patted while Robert 
Louis was adored by the children, 
especially the small boys, who clung 
to his hand and cried when the 
schooner sailed away. Their parents 
vied with one another to give pres- 
coleman toa’ atid “Pani’ ande were 
hurt whenever their offerings were de- 
clined, for various reasons. On cer- 
tain of the islands are comical laws 
which are stringently enforced. Thus, 
on Penrhyn, after “curfew” sounds at 
Bo clock, nebody must leave the 
house, where he chances to be calling, 
until after breakfast next morning. It 
is a trifle embarrassing at times. 

On the island of Atafu, the natives 
were suffering from a skin disease 


which covered them with whitish 
md was contagiOlusmeeie 
boy on the island,” writes 


evenson, “has been walking 

il day with 

vaist, patting and smoothing 

is hands with a purring: ‘You 
good papalagi’”’ (foreigner). Ama- 
laisa, wife of the trader, snatched a 
kiss from Mrs. Stevenson at parting 
and was off like a flash. “I trust we 
have not caught it”—the scale disease 
—iseaeiventiaecnityein the diary. . But 
the “Cruise” must be read by every 
lover of Stevenson, for it is pregnant 
of Stevensonias. Doubtless, in the 
fourteen years that have elapsed since 
the Janet Nichol anchored in Sydney 
harbor, many changes have taken 
place on the islands touched on the 
cruise, due to the “itféreasinge com- 
merce with the whites, but, alas; it is 
feared they are not for the better. 
Robert Louis saw only the waving 
palin, the curling beach, the tall cocoa 
tree and the graceful pandanas— 
haunts of beauty that have been sadly 
spoiled by the white man’s advent. 
But his wife has drawn a picture that 
impels a cynical conclusion. (“The 
Cruise of the Janet Nichol.” By Mrs. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. With many 
illustrations. Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
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Criticism in Its Highest Form. 


There are three kinds of criticism 
—destructive, constructive and cre- 
ative. The first may be either praise 
or blame, its characteristic being that 
it reflects simply the unsupported 
likes and dislikes of the writer. The 
second, likewise, may be favorable 
or adverse, but is the resultant of an 
analytical mind sympathetically con- 
sidering a subject with a view to the 
elevation of the art discussed, by 
showing wherein lies the strength o1 
weakness of the individual example. 

reative criticism has little to do 
with either, It is a transcription of 
the emotions of an understanding 
SPectator, perhaps, so far as surface 


evidence is concerned, having little 


actual relation to the thing which 
Was its inspiration. Thus the news- 
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paper review of a play is almost in- 
variably destructive criticism, most 
of all when it inanely praises the tn- 
worthy offering; Shaw’s “Quintes- 
sence of Ibsenism” and Huneker’s 
“Iconoclasts” are constructive criti- 
cism; Keats’ sonnet to the Elgin mar- 
bles is creative criticism. And in 
this class, all too rare in modern 
prose, comes “The Enchantment of 
Art” by Duncan Phillips. This is a 
volume of essays which have ap- 
peared here and there in various of 
the high class magazines, assembled 
in a book that makes reading a de- 
light, so well has the publisher real- 
ized that such fare must be presented 
with the finest of the printer’s napery. 

Discussing “The Impressionistic 
Point of View,’ Mr. Phillips states 
his attitude in the opening essay: 
“A creation only becomes a work of 
att when it represents a genuine 
emotion on the part of its creator 
and is so conceived and so expressed 
as to communicate that genuine emo- 
tion to others.’ Thus, to Mr. Phil- 
lips, art that cannot be broadly 
classed as impressionistic 1s not art. 
The artist who sees a tree and re- 
produces it with perfect fidelity, line 
by line, on his canvas, has not created 
a work of art unless the tree has con- 
veyed to him an impression—aspira- 
tion, as in the giant redwoods, eter- 
nal waiting, as in the Monterey cy- 
presses—which he has made visible 
in his picture. Now, it is clear that 
a man who thus establishes the point 
of contact between life and art, can- 
not go about among creations of 
genius, without becoming imbued 
with impressions worth recording, 
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and such a record 
creative criticism. With the cubists 
and all their kinds he has little pa- 
tience. “One such picture,” he avers, 
‘“vould have relegated its creator to 
a very private sanatorium. But a 
hundred and more! Evidently an 
important movement!” Velasquez is 
almost his ideal of all that a painter 
should be—no slavish adherent to 
mere beauty of line or color, but par 
excellence the man who portrayed the 
beauty of truth. 


One may only suggest the series of 
banquets this book contains. It is 
not confined to painting and sculp. 
ture, but Mr. Phillips passes his time 
between pictures in the company ol 
the elect. Symons and Yeats, Bridges 
and Stevenson, Galsworthy and Wal- 
ter Pater—his appreciation of these 
is no less keen than of Giorgione and 
Watteau. Truly, this book is a jour- 
ney among the masters of all arts. 
Mr. Phillips has not always the ele- 
gance of phrase that should be the 
birthright of him who wrought in 
finest gold of line and color and 
word; yet his work has an elasticity 
surprising in an American writer ol 
today, for with the majority it is the 
clatter of naked ideas and the din of 
violent attempts at originality. Our 
literature is raw and bleeding, turned 
out in vast quantities, paid for at in- 
ordinately high prices, and, naturally 
and inevitably, true to the spirit of 
speed which dominates the day. Here 
we have a book from a bypath, by a 
man who has taken time to consider 
a few things carefully. It is entirely 
personal, not egotistically nor self con: 
sciously so, but with the human touch 
that alone makes criticism readable. 
In short, of this book one may say 
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always selected for analysis such ar- 
tists as could give him hints of deli- 
cate emotions and subtle conceptions 
quickened, through sympathetic sug- 
gestion, within his own brain.” “The 
Enchantment of Art” is, for the read- 
er of culture, one of the truly fine 
books of the year. (“The Enchant- 
ment of Art.’ By Duncan Phillips. 
John Lane Company.) R. 


Making Art Intelligible 


One of the reasons there are so 
few people interested in painting and 
sculpture is that painters and sculp- 
tors are interested in so few people. 
“When an artist has created, his duty 
to the public is complete,” said an un- 
compromising one the other day. But 
is it? If it be so, then the artist has 
no right to complain if the public 
takes no interest in his work. Why 
should the artist set himself aloft 
upon a throne and consider himself 
better than a man who makes a finer 
kind of neckwear, or builds more 
comfortable houses than were previ- 
ously available. In order to succeed 
in everything else, it is necessary to 
be something of a salesman, but the 
artist who would print in a newspaper 
a display advertisement of paintings 
for sale would be regarded as a char- 
latan by his toploftical brethren. 
Nearly all the books on art take this 
saine attitude. They are not for the 
people as a whole, but for the artists. 
Short of a course of study, there are 
tew means the average man has 0} 
acquiring the same sort of intimacy 
with painting and sculpture that he 
likes to possess in respect to other 
matters which are of interest, but, be- 
cause life is short, must be of minor 
interest only. 


Emma Louise Parry has written 
one of the best books on art for non- 
artists yet published. It is “The Two 
Great Art Epochs” and with text free 
from technicality, and more than two 
hundred excellent illustrations from 
photographs of masterpieces, she 
traces the history of art in Greece and 
Rome to the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, with a _ preliminary 
word on the Egyptians. This is not 
new material, nor, in the nature of 
things, can it be an exhaustive 
treatise on the vast amount of sub- 
ject matter handled. But it is a com- 
pilation in concise form of informa- 
tion which many have wanted, and 
yave had to hunt diligently in out of 
the way places, to find. The close re- 
lation of the art of a country to its 
social and political life never has been 
demonstrated so forcibly. The his- 
torical fact, the data as to the artist, 
and reproductions of typical works, 
are all placed before you in an instant. 
Considering that Greece and Rome 
gave the world the entire basis for 
fully eighty per cent of its art, the 
value of this book is apparent. 


Moreover, as one reads, the impres- 
sion grows that this modern tendency 
to place the visual arts at one side 
for only people of culture, is all 
wrong, and that if painting has out- 
erown the mob, so much the worse 
for painting. For, we learn, in the 
early Christian era the wise Bishop 
Paulus insisted that “art was for the 
instruction of the crowds of ignorant 
peasants and other poor and illiterate 
people who congregated in crowds to 
the church on all feast and holidays, 
whose minds would thus be instructed 
and their religious feelings stimu- 
lated.’ The tendency today is not 
toward the producing of art which 
shall be intimate to the people from 
whom it should spring to be vital and 
national, but every one of the mod- 
ern isms adds to quota to the ab- 
struseness of the day. “The Two 
Great Art Epochs” ts a valuable book 
for him who wants a running idea of 
art as a whole, and it would do no 
harm to the creative artist himself, 
with its clarity of appreciation of 
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fundamentals. (‘The Two Great Art 
pocte eby rina Lomse larry. 
At C; MeGlute &- Co.) 


Practical Work on Etching 


George T. Plowman has written for 
Abiisis.a book on Etching and Other 
Graphic Arts.” He establishes his 

right to speak with authority on these 
subjects by including in the book 
nearly a dozen reproductions of his 
own etchings, drawings and_ litho- 
Saapis. which it Woes not require 
technical knowledge to appreciate. In 
addition to his own pictures there are 
numerous other illustrations by mas- 
ters of the various arts described. 
There is a woodcut by Albrecht 
Durer, among others, which ts of espe- 
cial interest. Mr. Plowman has been 
in this part of the country, as is evi- 
denced by a pen drawing of the Santa 
Monica palisades in his typically sug- 
gestive style. These are merely the 
surface features, however, the motive 
of the book being to provide students 
and others interested in the technical 
side of these graphic arts with brief 
and concise information as to meth- 
ods and materials. Mr. Plowman goes 
into detail in these matters and even 
gives the names and addresses of 
firms whose goods he recommends, 
apparently not being afraid to adver- 
tise those dealers whose output meets 
ii iimenis approval. .( Etchings.” , By 
George T. Plowman. John Lane Co.) 


UJ Mythology WJ 





Glorious Traditions of Wales 


There is no mythology so chaste as 
that of Wales. The gods of Olympus, 
with their sensualities and-those of 
Valhalla, with their incessant guz- 
zling, are idols of crumbling clay 
compared with the heroes whose val- 
iant deeds are handed down as the 
traditions of this rugged land. Not 
that these heroes were above or be- 
yond human emotion or passicn. 
They loved and they hated, but in 
their emotions it was their souls that 
ruled and not their «bodies. Sir 
Thomas Malory, in transcribing the 
Arthurian legends, was not entirely 
faithful to their chaste origin, but in- 
terpreted them in the terms of his 
own time, which, while it may have 
made them more human, detracted 
from their divinity. Cenydd Morus— 
the name is vocal of his right to do 
the work—has. compiled a large vol- 
ume of legends of prehistoric Wales, 
“The Fates of the Princes ot Dyted,” 
prefaced it with an illuminating ex- 
position of the principles of the Welsh 
mythology, and appended a key to 
pronunciation which robs the book of 
its sole terrors—the double l’s and 
the vowel w. This is an addition to 
literature of more than passing inter- 
Peteand importance, Or in it.is the 
master key to much ancient wisdoimn 
and philosophy. 

Most of these stories have to do 
with great tasks set for mortals by 
the immortals, who still moved about 
the earth in visible form, when bent 
upon punishments or rewards. It 
was not that they had need of mortal 
aid, but when they found a man who 
approached in worthiness the stature 
of a hero, they sought to afford him 
the opportunity to raise himself to 
immortality. So they test him with 
the most arduous quests, pitting him 
against supernatural forces, but also 
giving him the secret of success, if he 
but has the courage and the under- 
standing to know how to use ic. Nor 
are the gods intolerant of a single 
failure. There is always the mystic 
triple opportunity. A man may be 
surprised into a single failure, out- 
witted into a second, but by then he 
is expected to be completely on his 
guard against the unexpected and the 
guileful. Nor does he win to his goal 
in a single adventure, but must go 
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on through successive stages, ever 
ascending. The essence of the myth- 
ology is best expressed in the song 
of the hosts of the King of the Bar- 
god, as they appeared in a vision to 
a hero who had vanquished them ut- 
terly: 


Though we were slain full many a time, 
Full many atime have we risen again; 
He that would hearken the ages’ rhyme 
Must meet us here by the border main, 
Must bare his breast to the spears sub- 
lime 

Till the 
slain. 


mortal life in his life be 


And some shall fail for a thousand 


ears, 
And some shall win in a night and 


aay, 
And the eyes of some shall be blind 
with tears, 
And the hearts of somegshall be al- 


ways gay, 
But come they singing, or dumbed with 
fears, 
They shall win, ere they wend their 


onward way. 


And he that comes and is slain on the 
shore, 
Shall he meet no 
Guardian Clan? 
Hath he come to the peace at the end 
of war, 
The peace that was ere the 
began? 
Nay,—age on age shall the combat roar, 
Till that which was man is more than 
man. 


more with the 


worlds 


For we that bide by the brink of time, 
That have fallen so oft, and arisen 
again, 


Should we leave unhedged with our 
spears sublime 
The world's far edge—should we 


rest, being slain, 
The ages were reft of their rhythm and 
rhyme, 
And the star in the 
world would wane. 


heart of the 
There 1s scarcely a system of relig- 
lous belief since the world began, in 
Which the theme of this poem is not 
the active factor. There are few 
preachers now who will openly es- 
pouse the theory that the virtuous 
man is translated immediately into a 
seraphic reward, while the evil man 
descends to his punishment with cor- 
responding suddenness, and that there 
is no gradation between. Protestant 
Christianity is the only system in 
which such an idea ever has taken 
even the slightest root. Roniati 
Catholicism has purgatory as the in- 
tervening stage, Mohammedanism has 
its succession of heavens and Budd- 
hism is gradual approaeli to Nirvana. 
Is there not, in this Cymric ideal, 
greater inspiration still—that this 
progress is achieved only by striving 
until “that which was man is more 
than tian ? This, however, is only 
the philosophy behind a book which 
is intensely interesting, taken mere- 
ly as a collection of stories. There 
is nothing stale about these adven- 
tures. The towering battlements 
bring picttres all their own, and 
about the whole volume there is an 
atmosphere of that enchanting mys- 
tery which makes Wales the land of 
dreams and dreamers. (“The Fates 
of the Princes of Dyfed.” By Cenydd 
Morus. Aryan Theosophical Press, 
Point Loma.) Reap. 


“Stories From the Northern Myths.” 

Until about eighty years ago all 
mythology was practically classical, 
and while everybody was supposed to 
know his Lempriere or his Smith, no 
attention was paid except by literary 
folk to the Norse sagas and pagan 
deities like Odin. The learned Tor- 
fason, an Icelander and one of the 
founders of the science of northern 
antiquities, who lived in Queen 
Anne’s time did much to interest 
European scholars in this new field. 
He was historiographer royal for 
Norway. The poet, Thomas Gray, 
who was a profound scholar, became 
ititerested in the subject and the re- 
sults appear in several of his poems, 
/i'he Siatal sisters’ and “The De- 
scent of Odin.” Philology was then 
in its infancy and Samuel Johnson, 
interested like Gray in the studies of 
Torfason and other Norsemen, places 
every doubtful word in his dictionary 


‘as of Icelandic origin. 


» 
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By the middle of the nineteenth 
century, largely through the scten- 
tific labors of Kemble and other 
scholars, the world began really to 


know something about Norse legends. 
Matthew Arnold, Otc Mmext — mos! 
learned poet after Gray, published in 
1857 his “Balder Dead.” Willam Mor- 
ris twice visited Iceland in the seven- 
ties and, having Viking blood in his 
veins, he became far more engrossed 
Icelandic stories than in those 
omen ltiahamesource, lence his 
“Sigurd the Volsung,”’ and other 
studies. The next year that anti- 
Pre-Raphaelite, Robert Buchanan, 
gave to the world “Balder the Beau- 
tiful.” How far these stories of Bal- 
der’s visit to the lower world and 
the doings of Freya and other deities 
are indebted to mediaeval traditions 
that filtered to Scandinavia by way 
of the Danube is a moot question. 
But in any case, a knowledge of this 
Norse mythology is part of a literary 
equipment today. 
Mrs. Emilie Jip 


congratulated on 
ume, “Stories 


is to be 
attractive vol- 
the Northern 


Boker 
her 
from 





At San Gabriel—James’ “California” 





Myths;” a valuable addition to the 
Scioe! iiprafy and the home. Her 
pen is a facile one, and she furnishes 
good index at the close with prounu- 
ciation of the proper names. (Some 
of the numbers, by the way, need re- 
vision, e. g. “Freya Bees Tor ole tere 
1s what she has to say of Freya, who 
had a palace called Folkvang, and 
sometimes drove in a chariot “draw i 
by cats, the goddess from whom 
comes our name “Friday,” and of 
Thor, whence comes our Thursday. 

“When Odin called the gods together 
Me the jereat = counicil- hall and told 
them what the frost-giant demanded 
as payment of his work (the sun, 

moon and Freya for his wife) a mur- 
mur “of “tisappreval arose, It was 
unpossible to lose the maid who was 
the light of Asgard, and it was equal- | 
ly impossible to take the sun ai | 
moon from the heavens and compe! 
the helpless earth to sit forever in 
darkness.” They confided the task 
to the crafty Loki. Finally, when the 
frost-giant had been tricked into 
building the fortress that would en- 
circle Asgard, but had not finished it 
at the stipulated time, he grasped 
two of the pillars, Sam pson- like, i 
his powerful arms, and “it is proba- 
ble that the beautiful building would 
have fallen if Thor had not rushed 
forward at this moment and _ struck 

the giant such a blow with his ham- 
mer that the builder’s head was shat- 


tered in a thousand pieces.” (Stories 
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GIFT BOOKS 


INDIA’S LOVE LYRICS 


By LAURENCE HOPE 

With 24 full-page color plates 

and page decorations by Byam 

Shaw. Large Svo. Cloth. $35.00 

met, 

Laurence Hope’s INDIA’S LOVE 
LYRICS has gone through many 
editions, and every poem ing 
has been set to music innumer- 
able times. At last it has in- 
spired an artist to an exhaustive 
scheme of illustration. Mr. Byam 
Shaw’s pictures are in perfect 
harmony with the text, rich in 
Oriental flavor and luxuriant 
with all the glamour of the East, 
its light and its color. 


AMONG THE 
CANADIAN ALPS 


By LAWRENCE J. BURPEE 
With four full-page color plates 
and forty reproductions from 
photographs and six maps. &vo. 
Boxed. Cloth. $3.00 net. 

The wonderful pian of the lay- 
ing out of the Canadian National 
Parks, the old Indian trails and 
the new mountain roads, the ex- 
perience of many famous travel- 
ers in mountain climbing and the 
gorgeous scenery of the Rockies 
are some of the topics in this 
vastly entertaining and beauti- 
fully illustrated volume. 
CARILLONS OF 
BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 
Tower Music in the Low Countrles 


By WILLIAM GORHAM RICE 











With 32 illustrations, etc. 12m0o. 
Cloth, $1.50 net, 
Antwerp’s beautiful cathedral, 


endangered by Zeppelin bombs, 
and Mechlin’s noble tower that 
has been a mark for German 
shells in the present devastating 
Kuropean war, are among the 
bell-towers mentioned in this un- 
usual and interesting book. 


THE GOLDEN AGE 
By KENNETH GRAHAME 


With 19 illustrations in color 
by J. Enraght-Moony. Crown 
4to. Cloth. $3.00 net. 


No fitter book could be selected 
to be decked in holiday dress 
than Kenneth Grahame’s delight- 
ful, fanciful “The Golden Age.” 
Mr. Moony in his illustrations has 
that quality of imaginative treat- 
ment which is essential to the 
book's proper decoration. 


——GIFT FICTION—— 


ARCADIAN ADVENTURERS 
WITH THE IDLE RICH 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 

Author of “Behind the Beyond,” 

etc. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 net 

Stephen Leacock is a humorist 
who puts big ideas into satire and 
fun. These delicious adventures 
take us into the realm of finan- 
ciers, American clubmen_ and 
clubwomen, and the magnificent 
homes of the wealthy. 


THE FORTUNATE YOUTH 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 

Bight full-page illustrations by 

Arthur 1. Keller. 12mo Deg 

orated Cloth. $1.35 net. 

“This last tale is more fascin- 
ating than any previous one. 
There seems always to be an une 
dercurrent of symbolic meaning, 
or a vital principle illustrated, 
which gives weight and power to 
the narrative.'’—Literary Digest. 


THE CRYSTAL ROOD 


By MRS. HOWARD GOULD 
Four illustrations by Earl Stet- 


ieee = aman ee te A A 


son Crawford. 12mo. Clotm 

$1.25 net. 

A thrilling American Indian 
story of the long-ago days. of 
Pontiac. By means of the crystal 
rood, “Rushing Water,’ stolen 


when a child by his Indian nurse, 
returns to his own people. Thé 
book has illustrations of excep- 
tional quality. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
JOHN LANE CO., NEW YORK 
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From the Northern Myths, by Emilie 
Kip Baker. The Macmillan Co.) 








New Edition of Mythological Works 
Thomas Bulfinch’s three mytholog 


ical works, “The Age of Fable, 
The “Age” of Chivalry,” and “Tag 
gends li Charlemagne” have _ beell 


standard for so many years that 
is unnecessary to introduce them a 
this time to American readers. The 
three have been reprinted in a single 
volume, however, and, filling as it 
does, more than nine hundred pages 
it comes about as near as possible to 
being a complete manual of all mat 
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ters mythological. The Bulfinch 
text has been retained intact, but, as 
the publishers remark, they feel as- 
sured that the author himself would 
approve certain additions which they 
have made. The northern myths were 
not handled exhaustively in the orig- 
‘nal editions, and the legends of the 
Nibelung also are now appended, to- 
gether with summaries of Wagner’s 
music-dramas. Also myths from the 
races of Great Britain have been 
placed in the supplement. Conse- 
quently, this volume now provides 
an eyhaustive account of al! the 
mythologies of the Mediterranean 
and central northern Europe, with 
the high lights of the Oriental races 
as well. It is, as it stands, interest- 
ing reading to those unfamiliar with 
the ancient gods and beliefs, but its 
chief value is as a work of reference, 
in which respects it is incomparable. 
(Bulfinch’s Mythology. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co.) 





UJ Miscellany lJ 





To Mr. T. B. Mosher, Portland, Me. 


Dear Mosher: My friend, Mr. 
Clover, has asked me for a review of 
the Bibelot. But how may one re- 
view that beautiful anthology of exot 
ics without reviewing you? No one 
was ever so near to being the thing 
well done as you are to being the 
Bibelot. Of the two hundred and 
forty numbers comprising the twenty 

j it is doubtful if you have 

ed yourself from more than 
ozen numbers. And now you 
*n obliged to bring your inval- 
yntribution to the sum of hu. 
erest to an end “lest it be the 
nO... 

Well, we shall miss your pcriodical 
visits, but then we still shall have 
the twenty volumes, with the index 
so carefully compiled by Mr. M. J. 
Ferguson, of the California state lt- 
brary. 

“To bring together the poesies of 
other men bound by a thread of one’s 
own choosing” was the simple plan 
you set for yourself, and how much 
mi your dear self have you strung 
along that thread! You do not pro. 
fess to “exploit the new forces,” but 
to offer the less accessible “things 
that perish never’—lyrics from writ- 
ers as far apart as Meleager, Villon, 
Blake and the present poet laureate, 
-together with such unrelated prose 
selections as those from Leonardo da 
Vinci, Olive Schreiner and Aubrey 
Beardsley. And, if one mistakes not. 
your own magnificent private library 
is the vast storehouse from which you 
have garnered the twenty sheaves of 
your Bibelot—the whole representing 
a unity of purpose, “specimens of the 
finer spirit,” all garnished and spiced 
with the delicate forewords of a vir- 
tuoso, and the illuminating critical 
and bibliographical notes of an ex- 
mere. 

Now, where and how did you ac- 
quire this unerring sense of “literary 
values”? One suspects you began 
laying up against the future on thal 
first long voyage undertaken in the 
days of your callow ardor at the ma- 
ttre age of fourteen years—when you 
went seafaring out of your own coun- 
try to South America. England, “Ger- 
many and the other Low Countries,” 
with such traveling companions as the 
thirty-four volumes of Bell’s British 
Uheatre. But you have told the 

wistful" story in your matchless 
Amphora, where the curious may seek 
it for themselves. 

t was in the early nineties you be- 
San your career as a publisher, and 
you “began right away as you meant 
to go on’—the first number of the 
Bibelot being issued in January, 1895. 
Almost at once we came into touch 
oy correspondence, and in the later 
nineties [ had the good fortune, while 
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Barker Bros.— 
The Home of the Practical Gift. 


A few 
| suggestions for 
—i those who would 
’ give wisely: 


What joy a woman takes in a cosy informal room for receiving her 
intimate friends, Barker Bros,’ “Quality” Reed furniture is now in the 


greatest vogue for sun. 
parlor, breakfast-room, 
living-room, or  bordoi1, 
What gift could be more 
practical, or a more de. 
lightful surpr’se? For in. 
stance, some easy chairs, 
a chaise-lounge, with 
bright chintz cushions; a 
table and stands for Her 
flowers; why, nothing 
could please Her more! 


Where is the house that is a real home, without music? 





Make some 


household ecstatically and lastingly happy, with the gift of a piano or 





“What shall I buy HER for Christmas?” 
Choose early Jacobean in old oak, with panels of French cane; 


thing!” 
or an alluring design in 
antique mahogany with 
dull brass pulls, and chair 
to match—or would she 
not be delighted with a 
cosy chair or sofa, uphol- 
stered in tapestry or ve- 
lour, selected from our as- 
sortment of many styles, 
to which we invite your 
‘nspection! 


Or perhaps, one of her 
favorite pictures, framed 
to your special order by 
our department devoted 
to expert framing. 





one of Barker Bros.’ in- 
comparable Players, which 
brings to one’s’ midst 
the greatest compositions 
executed by the artists of 
the world. A_ Victrola, 
Edison Diamond Disc or 
a Columbia Grafanola 
would be a welcomed gift, 
helping to while away the 
hours, and aftording an 
opportunity for musical 
culture, and furnishing a 
limitless field of entertain- 
ment, at the same time. 


“A writing-desk, the very 

















How every woman adores a well appointed tea-service! But it cannot 


be complete without a tea-wagon. 
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Complete Home Furnishers DUKE di 


The House of Efficient Service 








We have them in mahogany, fumed 
oak or reed, with rubber 
tired wheels, removable 
glass- bottomed  trays— 
some with compartments 
or a shelf beneath. All 
are most appealing. 

Standing sewing boxes 
of inlaid satin wood; tall 
soft shaded lamps _ of 
bronze, brass, alabaster, 
wood or reed; al] are gifts 
to delight the heart of 
womankind! 


716to 738 South Broadway, 
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qj What is more luxurious, more 

genuinely inviting, than a great, 
soft davenport, a deep fireside 
chair, or a roomy lazy leather 
rocker? If one seeks real com- 
fort, it is certain to be found in 
the sort of upholstered furniture 
which one may see in the magnifi- 
cent collection at Barker Bros. 
Many pieces are created in own 
own upholstery shops—a guaran- 
tee of exceptional excellence. To 
all seekers of gifts we commend 
particularly our line of upholstered 
furniture. 


Buy Him an easy chair. He is 
sure to be pleased. It is something 
he can enjoy and take comfort in 
every evening of his busy hie. 
Then. too, think of his comfort at 
the office; a new desk, a table, or 
a filing cabinet, would perhaps be 
the very thing he has been wish- 
‘ng for. Choose ore of these sub- 
stantial, sensible gifts and you may 
depend upon it you are making 
him the right gift! 


q Every little girl is a natural born 
housekeeper, so nothing seems to 
delight her more than miniature 
house’ furnishings. In Barker 
Bros. unusual and fascinating as- 
sortment of all kinds and styles of 
little furniture, you will find just 
what you want for some little 
“woman,” 


q For the boys we have automo- 
biles, velocipedes, hand cars, ex. 
press wagons, etc., to please and 
satisfy them. 


Many things for baby’s happi- 
ness and mother’s comfort are to 
ke found at Barker Bros. Choose 
gifts from our complete assort- 
ments of cribs, baby carriages. go- 
carts, nursery chairs, baby walkers, 
high chairs, etc., and you know 
vou are selecting something which 
wil] be a genuine joy in a home 
where there is a little one. 


qj Tf vov wish to make some wom- 
an genuinely happy, choose a gift 
for her from ovr inviting Depart- 
sent of Household Wares, which 
includes exquisite cut glass; table 
silverware and cutlerv; beautiful 
eb'na and porcelain; electrical ap- 
rliances: in fact, everything for 
ree in kitchen and household. You 
can’t make a mistake tn selecting 
evch a sift for wife. mother, daugh- 
‘*- or intimate friend. 


g Linens surely answer at all times 

Fithe pervlexine gift question. They 
are. you might say. a “standard 
ko~e oft” At Rarker Bros. you 
“i]l find a bewildering array of 
lovely weaves from best foreign 
and domestic looms: exquisite 
Jwncheon. breakfast and tea-sets: 
everv sort of hoveehold linens ever 
vsed. Also, allur’ng bedding—soft 
woolly white blankets with pretty 
borders—silk comforts. warm as 
toast and light as down! Who 
“ould not be pleased with a gift 
ca usefrl? 


qj Oriental rves answer at all times 
the rerplexins gift problems. Bar- 
rer Bros” collection of rare rugs 
‘= ennceeded to be the finest on the 
Pacife coast. Fasc'natine weaves. 
breathing the v-onder and mvstery 
of the far Fast. offer to vou an op- 
rortunitv for selection. -nexcelled 
's the West—and we might add in 
A-rerica! 
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in Boston, at “Young’s,” to meet you, 
Nathan Haskell Dole, the Scarboro 
clams and a pair of canvasback ducks. 
It was a rare fiesta, and fitted us for 
the pleasant Sunday afternoon with 
Mrs. Moulton in her pretty salon, so 
soon thereafter to be closed forever. 


I am sure the wise Omar and “Old 
Fitz’ must have turned in their 
tombs on that eventful day. There 


was much lively chat about a pil- 
grimage J] had recently made to one 
of those tombs, a pilgrimage you were 
shortly thereafter to make, and with 
dear old John Loder take your “mug 
of bitter’ at Little Grange, within 
the shadow if not at the feet of Gam- 
aliel. For one, I envy you the sou- 
venirs that followed you from the 
generous band of the same Loder—a 
‘salaman and <Absal”’ of 1871, and 
the “Suffolk Coast Sea Phrases” of 
1869. Gifts of this precious sort seem 
to fall into your net from many 
sources, and they have been, if not 
your inspiration, at least, the source of 
supply for what your friend, Mr. 
Reedy, happily calls your “encyclope- 
dia of the literature of rapture with 
the spirit of beauty”’—the Bibelot. 

Believing that “overproduction, 
both in men and shirts, is the evil of 
the day,” and that a limit should be 
set to “this careless procreation,” 
you have been a sort of “literary 
Malthusian,” and have therefore lim- 
ited the circulation of your Bibelot 
as also of your other books; hence 
they are almost never to be pickec 
up from the bargain counter. In the 
coming time these “exhumations,” as 
one of your correspondents called 
them (as if Tecovered from Pompeii 
will be fought 
for in the market place. Even you 
vourself may prove a sort of curiosity 
—indeed, I suspect you are already 
so. “I have a motley crew in my 
garland of literary friendships,” you 
once wrote to me: “A man came in to 
see me Saturday from the Pacific 
Coast who rode from Boston here 
simply to gaze upon what remains of 
a Nobel personality”’—and surely you 
do deserve a prize for your many 
“friendships that have been more like 
loves.” What matters it if you are 
not in the English “Who’s Who” so 
long as you are among “The Men of 
The Time!” The penalty you have 
paid for being a “literary cracksman” 
has been more of a reward than a 
punishment. If you have had your 
enemies, your defamers, you have had 
your defenders as well, and with all 
your “crosses and troubles,” at least 
“one or two women (God bless them) 
have loved you,” as also have many 
men. And you have put all the best 
and the worst of yourself in your 
Bibelot; your Amphoras, Dream- 
thorps, and Chrysanthemas, where 
they who seek what is worth while 
may find you in what must be known 
for years to come as “The Mosher 
Books.” Yours sincerely, 


Wey LNG. WAY, 








Interesting Odds and Ends 


With the modest title, “Lucas’ An- 
nual,’ and an even more unassuming 
garb of neutral green, comes as inter- 
esting a volume as the fall crop has 
yet developed in Bookland. E. V. 
Lucas, the editor, is one of the pre- 
siding spirits of Punch, and autho 
of various sketchy things, a few wan- 
der books, novels, and other adven- 
tures in versatility. His “Annuai’ is 
a compilation of occasional sketchy 
bits he has picked up in the course 
of the year, some reprinted from per- 
iodicals, and others given for the first 
time. There is no central idea, and 
therein lies its charm, Humor ree 
vails extensively but quaint fancy, its 
next of kin, is also in good quantity. 
If one must choose something typical, 
perhaps John Ruskin’s fetter to Rob- 
ert Browning, criticising his verses 
entitled “Popularity” and tearing 
them to pieces, shred by shred, and 
verb by preposition, is most accept- 
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able of all to the cognoscenti, and 
ig must be understood at the outset 
that this is no book for the ignoramus 
and the dweller in the illiterate wild- 
erness. They who have cudgelled 
their brains over Browning's ellipses 
will enjoy such comment as the one 
upon ine two lines: 
And each bystander of them all 
Could criticize, and quote tradition. 
“Who are these bystanders?” Rus- 
kin asked. “I didn’t hear of any be- 
fore. Ave they people who have gone 
to see the fishing? Criticise what? 
the fishing? And why should they— 
what was wrong in it?—quote tradi- 
tion? Do you mean about the pur- 
ple? But if they made purple at the 
time, it wasn’t tradition merely, but 
experience. You might as well tell 
me you heard the colormen in Jong 
Acre quote tradition touching their 
next cargo of indigo, or cochineal.” 
Yet Ruskin, in this letter written to 
Browning himself, later professes a 
deep regard for the poet’s power, but 
prays him to use simpler forms of 
expression, a prayer which many to- 
day devoutly wish had been answered. 
So there are bits by Barrie, Austin 
Dobson, Arnold Bennett, Galsworthy, 
Hewlett, Hugh Walpole, Browning 
and Stevenson letters, and all sorts 
of other delightful surprises. In the 
cuisine of literature it is best de- 
scribed as an assortment of canapes. 
(“Lucas’ Annual.” Edited by E. V. 
ee The’ Macmilian ee) 





Favorite Characters in Fiction 

In “Figures Famed in Fiction,” a 
volume comprising upward of four 
hundred pages, the compiler, H. G. 
Pillsbury, D. D., presents such old 
friends as Jean Valjean, John Hali- 
fax, Tom Brown, Donovan, Marcus 
Vinicius, Robert Falconer, Donald 
Marcy, Sheila Mackenzie, Sydney 
Carton, Clement Vaughn, Berault, 
Lorna Doone, Angela Messenger, 
Doctor Hopkins, and Mr. Crupp of 
Barton, the latter being, perhaps, the 
most unfamiliar character of all, tak- 
en trom “The Barton Experiment,” 
by John Habberton. Pillsbury states 
that these sketches have been drawn 
from the best and most celebrated 
offerings in the world of novels. It 
would hardly be worth while to take 
exception to this statement, although 
it is only fair to say that a slightly 
different choice might have been made 
in instances. The book is of greater 
value to the younger generation than 
to the elders in that it will create a 
desire to read some of the best fic- 
tion thoroughly. It is a book of fla- 
vors, well selected in the main and 
certainly worth a place on the book- 


Shelves of the student of English. 
(“Figures Famed in Fiction.” ne EL. 
G. Pillsbury. D. D. Rand, McNally 
ec OG) 





Gift Books UJ 


Three Aristocratic Books 

Of late years, George H, Doran & 
Co. have constituted femiselvies the 
last resort of the perturbed purchaser 
of gifts. All the world seems to have 
resolved itself into a galaxy of things 
which you know the person you are 
most anxious to please either pos- 
sesses already, or undoubtedly will 
receive from other sources. Then, at 
the last minute, along come George 
HyDoran & Go. with a few of the 
most beautiful books you ever 
dreamed of, and the thing is settled. 
This year these philanthropists have 
chosen for the principal offerings two 
classics and a pseudo-classic—“Alice 
in Wonderland,” “The Admirable 
Crichton,” and “East of the Sun and 
West of the Moon,” the latter being 
a reprint of several old tales from 
the mythology of the Scandinavian 
countries. It is not the text of these 
books which attracts, however, 
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id You Ever 


browse 


through the shelves of an old book shop? With your mind free 
from outside aftairs, what a joy it is to roam unmolested, dip- 
ping leisurely into any volume that takes your fancy. Here you 
can satisfy any taste, be it literary, artistic, or scientific, you can 
afford to be a real antiquarian, for books are one class of an- 
tiques, so inexpensive that it doesn’t pay to manufacture. Think 
of buying 16th and 17th century printed books for 50c a volume. 
Dawson’s Book Shop is the one place in Los Angeles where this 
can be done. 


In the 10c box you will find books on subjects as diversified 
as the human mind, On the 25c, 35c and 50c tables may be 
picked up the latest fiction, recent history, poetry and science, 
as well as the older literature. 


Your attention is bound to be attracted to the sets of standard 
authors priced at one-half to one-fifth publishers’ prices, and 
often they are in such choice condition you would scarcely sus. 
pect them to be second hand. You will be surprised to find a 
well selected stock of new books, particularly sets. At the Old 
Book Shop there are many Xmas opportunities, and it’s less 
crowded than on Broadway. 


Dawson's Book Shop 


518 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Phones: F 3250 Main 3859 
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Convaleseents’ Garden 


SURGICAL 
EYE AND EAR, CHILDREN 


MEDICAL MATERNITY 
‘S and X-RAY DEPARTMENTS 
Kind and skillful care with charges as reasonable as possible. 


FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, WRITE 


CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 


1414 South Hope Street, Los Angeles 


Telephones: Sunset Main 7610 Home 10061 
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though it is of the highest order of 
literature. In the realm of children’s 
literature, for instance, where is the 
fellow of the Lewis Carroll stories of 
Alice? In modern drama where the 
play is so suggestive of the ironies ol 
caste as “The Admirable Crichton’? 
In mythology where a field so ripe 
for the reaper as that of the North- 
land? Yet these are things which one 
may obtain in many torms, and it is 
the aristocracy of bearing of these 
editions which forces them upon the 
attention. 

MAlice in -Wonderland” is embel- 
lished and interpreted with sixteen 
Miistsations imcolor by A. E. Jackson, 
who seems to have an _ intimate 
knowledge of the world which Lewis 
Carroll penetrated with his itmagina- 
fome ile does not shroud the queer 
creatures in vagueness, but gives a 
clear idea of what they look like in 


their native surroundings. Hugh 
Thomson has provided the Barrie 


play with its interpretative illustra. 
tions. Jhere is a full score of them, 
delicate in conception and execution, 
and never have Lord Loam, his rela- 
tives, and the marvelous butler whose 
talents elevated him to leadership, 
When all were forced to rely upon 
their own resources, been more de- 
lightfully visualized. It is doubtful it 
even the finest performance of the 
play could give the pleasure of this 
big book, beautiful within and with- 
out, ° Kay Nielsen is the artist who 
embellished “East of the Sun and 
Meesteoi the Moon,’ and the pictures 
call to mind Aubrey Beardsley at his 
best. There is a wierd and fantastic 
ht in these new tales of the myth- 
yy of the near-Arctic regions, and 
atist was not hampered by tradi- 
The results show. that full,ad- 

ige was taken of this fact. 


ese are three members of the 
real aristocracy of books. The mak- 
ing of reading macter is not often 
@levated. to the rank of an art, nowa- 
days, because most people demand 
that books shall be cheap, and since 
they cannot enforce demands foi 
cheapness in such articles as meat and 
potatoes, they make their will opera- 
tive in books just to prove that they 
are not entirely without power. This 
makes the contrast the more striking 
when one finds a book in which it is 
evident that the publisher has put his 
anest intelligence. When there is add- 
ed to the pleasure one experiences 
in reading interesting or fine writing. 
the sensuous joy of passing the fin- 
gers over good paper and the artistic 
Satisfaction of looking at handsome 
pictures, there is nothing more tha, 
Oiewcaiy ask of a.book. C‘Alice in 
Wonderland,” by Lewis Carroll, with 
sixteen illustrations in color by A. E. 
Jackson; “The Admirable Crichton,” 
by J. M. Barrie, with twenty illustra- 
tions ii color by Hugh Thomson; 
East of the Sun and West of the 
Moon,” old tales from the north, with 
twenty-four illustrations in color by 


Kay Nielsen. George H. Doran & 
Co.) 





California Book at Last 


“Blue and brown!” exclaimed a visi- 
tor from the east, taking in the color 
scheme of a friend’s California bunga- 
10w for the first time—‘“Isn’t that a 
rather odd combination?” The lady 
of the house, who had designed the 
decorations, answered not, but led 
the visitor to the door, and waved her 
hand at the mesa and the horizon be- 
yond. It was all in brown and blue. 
God did it. I may presume in try- 
ing to copy, but you must admit there 
1S good precedent for the idea.” ‘Ihe 
heauties of California are unusual, 
unique. In a desultory way, various 
Writers have sung the charm of the 
Golden State from time to time, us- 
wally as a sidelight on fiction or other 
Main issue. Now, however, Califor- 
Mee has its own book. Mary Austin 
las written the descriptive matter, 
and the illustrations are color repro- 
ductions of more than thirty water 
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colors by Sutton Palmer. Both the 
writer and the painter know the state, 
and yet it is impossible that everyone 
should agree with their interpreta- 
tions. It is rare to find two persons 
who get the same @picture in exactiy 
the same circumstances. But Mary 
Austin has written in sympathetic 
mood, for she loves the state; and 
Mr. Palmer has painted many moods 
which will be recognized, whether or 
not most will agree that they are typ- 
ical, 

There are two features of the 
charm of California. One is the na- 
tive beauty, and that is to be found 
only by taking considerable pains to 
find it. I do not mean the majestic’ 
beauty of Yosemite, for that is not 
essentially Californian. But the 
beauty of the canyons, the exaltation 
that comes as one looks across from 
range to range in the Sierra Madres, 
and then dips down into the canyon 
with its tangle of flowers and brush. 
The other feature is the artificial 
beauty, different omy im kind and not 
in degree. This applies to the con- 
ventional lines of the eucalyptus and 
the pepper trees, the almost inky 
green of the orange groves and their 
dots of gold, the architecture that 
grew from the local needs together 
with the inevitable sense of the es- 
thetic. The latter interests Miss Aus- 


“From “The Spell of Japan” 


tin only casually, perhaps because it 
is so obvious; but even those who 
pride themselves on their knowledge 
of the lore of the foothills and moun- 
tain nooks will find in this book sug- 
gestions for new fields to conquer. 
It is surprising, with all this informa- 
tion, Miss Austin should have con- 
fused the Los Angeles river with the 
Arroyo Seco, spelled the latter “ar- 
roya seca,’ written “San Gorgiono” 
for San Gorgonio, “Gasper” de Porto- 
la for Gaspar; and spoken thus of the 
disappearance of the wild mustard, 
the prevalence of which is not an un- 
mixed blessing: “Now and then in 
very wet years a faint yellow tinge, 
high up under the bases of the hills, 
is all that is left of the seed which, 
by report, the Padres sowed along the 
coastwise trails, to mark where they 
trod the circuit of the Missions.” 
The mustard will endure, as Miss 
Austin will admit if she will but visit 
this part of the country in spring. 
But these are trifles, denoting a 
lack of finish, but not marring the 
general excellence of this interpre- 
tation of California. The book brings 
a pungent breath of the canyons, the 
spice of bursting buds, and a whiff 
of the dank coolness of a camp among 
the ferns beyond the end of the 
bridle-trails. For this is not a guide- 
book. Jt does not tell you where to 
to go when you visit the 1915 Exposi- 
tion, There is no word that the Cham- 
ber of Commerce would care to send 
a person inquiring as to investments. 
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‘the Store with a Conscience”’ 


He will like, he needs, 
Linen Kerchiefs---from 
the clever fingers of 


the Irish 


C’ 


kerchiefs are left? 
year? 


stock in Southern California. 


ULL his linen drawer of the slazies. 


(imported direct 
regardless of the war) 


How many linen 


How many will he need the coming 
This “‘store with a Conscience”’ has the largest 


---initialed or not, plain or with a touch of color, hems to 


115 inches wide, sizes eighteen inches or extra large, the highest 
“count” possible for the money. 
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It is utterly, beautifully impractic- 
able, a book written by one who loves 
the land of browns and blues. It is 
a handsome book too, as the first 
real book of the state should be, and 
it makes one glad that he is in Cal- 
iOrtlian ~ | Calif@eitaemee tainted by 
Sutton Palmer. Described by Mary 
Atistin. The Migemim@lane®o.) R. B. 





On Oriental Rugs 


Dr. G. Griffin Lewis’ latest work is 
well named “The Mystery of the Ori- 
ental Rug,’ for these creations are 
certainly mysterious and baffling to 
the average person. One of the prin- 
cipal difficulties is that unless you 
know their secret, and set out to buy 
one for your home, the chances are 
excellent that you will acquire one 
made in New Jersey instead of Persia 
or Anatolia. Another is that there 
are so few persons who understand 
the real beauties of these rugs, that 
dealers ordinarily have to “doctor” 
them to make them salable. Dr. Lewis 
tells of an experience in which he con- 


Done smartly in a gray box. 


Wes ores 


---see 
windows 










Prices: 
fach ae: Dozen 
25¢ PER AG, (lies) 
joe 1.90 3.79 
(—3 for 
#1) 
2.75 5.50 
4.25 8.50 
5.50 11,00 


---the home of Hart, 
Schafiner & Marx 
$18 to $40 good clothes 








gratulated a certain importer upon the 
large number of undoctored pieces in 
his stock, to which the other replied 
that in a week he would not be in a 
position to accept the congratulations, 
as he was about to send them all to 
the chloride of lime bath, to brighten 
the colors, and make them salable. 
For Oriental rugs are expensive, if 
bona fide, and the wealthy folk who 
are able to pay for them have clear 
ideas of what they want. Who, for- 
sooth, wants to pay $3.50 a square 
foot for a rug that anyone can see 
with half an eye, is all faded out. 
Dip it in the chloride, and presto— 


“What brilliant effects we get in these 
Oriental rugs, to be sure.” So Dr. 
Lewis goes about it to remove a great 
deal of the mystery which surrounds 
these fabrics. No person who con- 
templates investing should fail to con- 
sult. The book is profusely illustrated 
with plates showing designs and sym- 
bols. (“The Mystery of the Oriental 
Rue” Be elreG- Gaiffin Lewis. J. 
B. Lippmieatt Ce.) 
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NE of the delightfully planned 


affairs of the week was the re- 
ception and tea dance with which 
Mrs. Lewis Curtis Torrance of Ken- 
more avenue entertained Tuesday aft- 
ernoon presenting her charming 
young daughter, Miss Katherine Tor- 
rance, to her many friends. The re- 
ception rooms and auditorium pre- 
sented a rare scene of Christmas col- 
or scheme clusters of royal poinset- 
tias and foliage being used while 
huge bows of the scarlet ribbons and 
tulle added an additional holiday 
touch to the effect. The auditorium 
was cleared for dancing and behind a 
screen of potted plants, palins and fo!- 
jage the orchestra played for the 
dancers, In the reception hall hun. 
dreds of beautiful blossoms had been 
sent to the charming young debur- 
ante. Mrs. Torrance was gowned in 
black charmeuse satin and lace, while 
Miss Torrance wore pink and carried 
American Beauty rosebuds. Assist- 
ing in receiving were Mrs. George A. 
Caswell, Mrs. Norman Bridge, Miss 
Grace Wiltshire, Mrs. James More, 
Mrs. Walter Lindley, Mrs. John R. 
Haynes, Mrs. John D. Fredericks, 
Mrs. Frank Hi. Edwards, Mrs. J. W. 
Hendricks, Mrs. Theodore Welch, 
Mrs. J. S. Torrance of Pasadena, Mrs 
Tsabelle Henderson, Mrs. William 
Bauerhyte, and Mrs. A. N. Davidson; 
the younger women who assisted in- 
cluded Miss Florence Danforth, Miss 
Blanche Davenport. Miss Dorothy 
Lindley, Miss Juliette Boileau, Miss 
Charlotte Winston, Miss Mary 
Hughes. Miss Helen Hoover, Miss 
Ruth Montgomery, Miss Helen Bur- 


ton, Miss Marjorie Freeman, Miss 
Winifred Maxon, and Miss Beatriz 
Burnham. The hours were from 4 


to 7 and more than three hundred ir- 
vitations were issued. 


Miss Rosaline Merritt, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hulet Clinton Merritt 
of Pasadena whose marriage to Mr. 
Paul Edward Haupt will be one of the 
brilliant events of Christmas week, 
has chosen an equal number of blonde 
and brunette friends to assist in the 
bridal procession. Miss Barbara Secu 
ville, maid of honor, is a decided 
blonde while Mrs. Hulett Clinton 
Meritt, Jr., matron of honor, is a 
dashing brunette. They will enter 
alone, however, while the bridesmaids 
Miss Kathleen Tottenham, Miss Mar- 
guerita Winston, Mrs. Jack Somers, 
Miss Carolina Winston, Miss Gretch- 
en Herrig, Miss Louise Updegraff, 
Miss Edith Runyan and Miss Agnes 
Whitaker, blonde and brunette will 
enter to gether. Mr. Reese Llewellyn 
will serve Mr. Haupt as best man and 
among the ushers will be Mr. Ros- 
coe Hazard of San Diego, Mr, Leo 
Haben of San Francisco, Mr. John 
Llewellyn of Los Angeles, Mr. Hulei 
Clinton Merrit, Jr., and Mr. Herbert 
Lockwood of Pasadena, Mr. William 
Haupt of Los Angeles and Mr. Ned 
Pickett, U..S. A.. of Washington) .D. 
C., now stationed at San: Diego. <A 
number of delightful affairs have been 
given in honor of Miss Merritt, among 
them being the theater party with 
which Mr. Reese Llewellyn enter- 
tained at the Mason. Monday even- 
ing, taking his guests for supper to 
the Alexandria afterwards, 


Miss Katherine Glasgow, daughter 
of Mrs. Alice Glasgow of the Rex 
Arms, became the bride of Mr. Phil- 
ip S. Harrigan at high noon Wednes- 
day. the ceremony being performed 
mote )ohn’s Church by the Key. 
George Davidson. Palms and ferns 
were used in the decorations of the 
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church with lighted candles decking 
the altar. The bride, who was given 
away by her mother, wore a suit of 
dark blue velvet with fur trimmings, 
a small white hat completing the cos- 


tume, and she carried lilies of the val-. 


ley and orchids. Mrs. John Donald 
Dawson in black velvet suit carrying 
American Beauty roses assisted as 
matron of honor. Mr. John Harrigan 
served his brother as best man and 
the ushers were Mr. Alfred Craven 
Gregory of San Francisco, and Mr. 
Edwin B. Hall of Stanford. A wed- 


ding breakfast at the home of the 
bridegroom’s parents followed the 
ceremony. After an extended wed- 


ding trip Mr. and Mrs. Harrigan will 
be at home to their friends January 
15 at 175 South Commonwealth ave- 
nue, 


Mrs. Otheman Stevens and her 
charming daughter, Mrs. Eltinge 
Brown, were hostesses Wednesday 
afternoon at one of the most enjoy- 
able of this winter’s entertainments 
when in honor of two brides of last! 
month, Mrs. Roy Silent and Mrs. 
Louis Cass, they entertained at the 
home of Mrs. Stevens, 936 West 
Twentieth street, with a tea party. 
The house was decorated with a pro- 
fusion of pink roses and huckelberry 
branches and the guests who included 
this year’s buds of society as well as 
the young matrons and debutantes of 
last year called between the hours ot 
4 and 6 and greeted the charming 
young wife of Roy Silent who was 
Miss Mary Kate Dunn of San Jose, 
and who is speedily winning her way 
into the hearts of Los Angeles 
friends, and Mrs. Cass, who as Miss 
Virginia Nourse, was one of the most 
popular members of the younger sect 
here. The hostesses were assisted in 
receiving by Mrs. Edward D. Silent, 
Mrs. Charles O. Nourse and Mrs. 
Eleanor Brown, while assisting in the 
dining room were Mrs. Alfred Wright, 
Miss Katherine Banning, Miss J<ath- 
erine Ayer, Miss Anita Patton, Miss 
Lucie Brown, Miss Louise Hunt and 
Miss Adelaide Brown. 


Announcement is made by Mr. and 
Mrs. R. C. Gillis of West Twenty- 
eighth street of the marriage of thei! 
eldest daughter, Miss Adelaide Gillis, 
to Mr, Frederick McCormick. The 
ceremony was read beneath the great 
live oaks of the Gillis country place 
at Minnewawa, Tuesday afternoon, 
the Rev. H. F. Hallenbeck of the First 
Presbyterian Church, San Diego, of- 
ficiating. The bride, who is one of 
the popular members of the younger 
set, returned recently from an extend- 
ed trip around the world accompany- 
ing her mother and siters. Mr. Mc- 
Cormick, who is well known as a war 
correspondent of the Associated 
Press, was at Manchuria during the 
Russia-Japanese war, also founding 
the Associated Press bureau at Pe 
kin, China. He is secretary of the 
Asiatic Institute. The R. C. Gillis 
family passes much of the time at 
Santa Monica although still holding 
residence in Los Angeles. 


Mrs. Edward A. Featherstone of 
West Twenty-seventh street has re- 
turned, after a delightful two months 
visit with relatives and friends in Chi- 
cago. 


Entertaining in honor of three of 
the debutantes of the season, Miss 
Dorothy Lindley, Miss Florence John- 
ston and Miss Mary Hughes, Mr 
Frank Simpson of Ingraham street 
was host at a theater party Thursday 
evening at the Morosco, taking his 
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Is Ready! 


Ready for Christmas—the Toy Section. The entire 
Fourth Floor—filled with every toy to make the 
Christmas-time of small boys and small girls— 
happy-time. 


Both imported and domestic toys—and particularly 
a collection of practical and instructive toys—that 
not only amuse—but instruct as well. 


Buy Your loys Now 


Toys purchased now will be held for future delivery 
and will not be billed until January first—early 
shopping, especially for toys. 


(Entire Fourth Floor Toy Section) 


Broadway @ Ilniurd 


Christmas 





guests to the charity ball at the Alex- 
andria afterward. The party was 
chaperoned by Dr. and Mrs. West 
Hughes the other guests including 
Mr. John Rankin and Mr. Neil Pen- 
dieton. 


Mr. and Mrs. Cosmo Morgan ot 
West Twenty-fourth street left fo. 
the week-end at Coronado Beach. 
They are planning to pass the Christ- 
mas holidays in San Francisco with 
their son, Mr. Cosmo Morgan, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs, JLouts Cass have re- 
turned from their wedding trip and 
are at home to their many friends in 
their new residence, 2531 Twelfth ave- 
nue, Mrs, Cass was formerly Miss 
Virginia Nourse, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles O, Nourse of Berkeley 
Square. 


One of the brilliant dinner parties 
of recent date was that given a few 
evenings ago at the Hotel Maryland 
when Miss Margaret Pank of Evans 
ton, who came west to assist as 
bridesmaid, at the Kellogg-McKellar 
wedding November 4, was the espe- 
cial guest of honor, Dr. and Mrs. 
James H. McKellar, who have just 
returned from their wedding trip 
sharing the honors. Clusters of beau- 
tiful blossoms and ferns centered the 
table and other guests were Miss E1- 
len Kellogg, Miss Jouise Mansar, 
Miss Wright, Mr. James Howard, 
Mr. Garrett Van Pelt, Mr. William 
Kellogg and Dr. Roy White. 


Mr. and Mrs, Russell McD. Tavlor 
of Berkeley Square entertained with 
a theater party at the Morosco last 
week taking their guests to the Alex- 
andria afterward for supper and at- 
tending the Mardi Gras charity ball. 
Rida in the guests were Mr. and 
Mrs, William J. Connell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hancock Banning, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
| liam =. look, Jr.; anammireand Mrs. 
Sydney I. Waites. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Sharpe o! 
Wilshire Boulevard are entertaining 





this week end at the Crags Country 
Club in honor of their house guest, 
Miss Clara Belle Roe of Kansas City, 
who is visiting in Southern California, 
dividing her time with Mrs. Elliott 
Severs of Pasadena, daughter of the 
Sharpes and a classmate of Miss Roe 
at school. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Barrows of 
New Hampshire street entertained 
Thursday evening with a theater party 
at the Orpheum in honor of Mr, and 
Mrs. Arthur Gage who will leave 
shortly for several months’ visit in the 
south. Twenty guests were enter- 
tained, the charity ball at the Alex- 
andria forming part of the evening's 
fun, after the theater. 


Mr. and Mrs. Carroll Allen of Or- 
chard avenue have returned from a 
five weeks’ trip through the east 
where they visited in Chicago an1 
New York. 


Dr. and Mrs. West Hughes of West 
Twenty-third street are planning a 
dinner party at the Los Angeles 
Country Club, Wednesday evening, 
December 16, in honor of their niece 
Miss Mary Hughes, daughter of Mrs. 
Walter J. Hughes of West Adams 
street. 


Mrs. Claude E. Booth of the May- 
fair in St. James Park entertained re- 
cently at a delightful tea, forty guests 
responding to invitations. The dec- 
orations were charmingly carried out 
with Cecile Bruner roses and the tea 
table was lighted with pink shaded 
candelabra. Mrs. Booth, who will be 
remembered as Miss Elizabeth Root, 
one of the summer brides, was assist- 
ed by Mrs. D. Splane, Mrs. Cleves 
Harrison, Miss Emily Hutton, Miss 
Mae Hamilton and Miss Florence Ma- 
honey. 


Mrs. F, K. Groves of Windsor 
place, South Pasadena, presided ove 
a delightful luncheon party recently 
at which Mrs. A. E, Wilson and her 
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charming daughter, Miss Molly Bry- 
erly Wilson, who has but recently 
returned from an _ extended stay 
abroad, were the especial guests of 
honor. Pink roses and ferns were 
combined in the centerpiece of the 
luncheon table; the place favors were 
beautiful, hand-made pink satin roses 
and tiny Japanese after-dinner cof- 
fee cups, from which the black coffee 
was served after luncheon, Mrs. Wal- 
lace Libby Hardison and Miss Wilson 
presented an enjoyable musicale prv 
gram following the luncheon. Those 
who enjoyed the aftrnoon were Mrs. 
Wilson, Miss Wilson, Mrs. Hardison, 
Mrs. Clara Gries, Mrs. William Irv- 
ing Warner, Mrs. Otis Crawford, 
Mrs. John H. Attig, Mrs. E. W. Ober, 
Mrs. R. D. Shryock, Mrs. Lawrence 
Q. Sloan, Mrs, Summer J. Quint, Mrs. 
J. W. Going, Mrs. H. H. Sutherland 
Mrs. E. A. Hardison, Mrs. Florence 
Collins Porter, Mrs. Clark Rutherford 
and Mrs. Fred K. Groves, Jr. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles H, Lippin- 
cott of Hollywood entertained Mr 
and Mrs. Roland Paul, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander B. Barrett and Chester 
Hoag at a Morosco theater party 
taking their guests to dance at the 
charity ball at the Alexandria after. 
ward, 


Mrs. Leslie C. Brand of Glendale, 
accompanied by Miss Tessie Dean, 
left last week for the east where they 
will be domiciled in New York city 
for several months, taking side trips 
to all the points of interest on the 
Atlantic Coast. They are planning to 

2in east for three months, 


. and Mrs. Willits J. Hole gave 

oner party of thirty-one covers 

itly at their home in West Sixth 

tT, 11 honor sof MPP ane iis 

$s Tabor Fitzgerald, Mr. and Mrs. 
miesanader BbasBarrett and Mr. ana 
Mrs. William “Irving Hollingsworth 
who have returned recently from a 
summer abroad. The table decora- 
tions carried out the Christmas col- 
cts and the evening was passed in 
experiences of the returned travelers 
from the war zones. 


Miss Anita Felsenheld, who came 
from New York to assist as maid oi 
honor at the Van Nuys-Page wedding 
entertained with a theater party at 
the Orpheum Monday evening taking 
her guests to the Alexandria after- 
ward tor supper. Those who enjoyec 
the evening included Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Jewett Schweppe, Mr. and 
Mrs. Benton Van Nuys, Miss Litey. 
Clark, Mr, Donald O’Melveny, Mr, 
William Kay Crawford, Mr, Gurney 
‘Newlin, Mr. George Ennis, Mr. Neil 
Pendleton, and Mr. Roy Naftzger. 
Miss Felsenheld left for her eastern 
home Tuesday morning and the af- 
fair was given for those who had en- 
fertained in her honor during her 
visit here. 

Dr. and Mrs. Julius Koebig of 562 
North Kenmore avenue, celebrated 
the twenty-fourth anniversary of their 
wedding, December 5 when their son 

. K. Koebig entertained with a din- 
ner party at the Sserra Madre Club 
in their honor. Silver, green and 
white were charmingly carried out 
in the table decorations rosebuds 
Upped with silver forming a nest 
Where the wedding cake rested ana 
a4 Miniature wedding party in costume 
ot 25 years ago stood at the other 
end of the table. Dr. and Mrs. Koe- 
big were presented with a silver serv- 
ICe, he guests included Dr. ans 
Mrs. Koebig, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. 
Soebig, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Koebig, 
=, Miss Julia Koebig, Miss Edna 
Hauerwaas, Miss Theodorea Koebig, 
Mr. H. K. Koebig and Mr. Kurt Koe: 
big. After the dinner the party at- 
tended the Kirmess at the Shrine 

uditorium given under the auspices 
Or the Austrian-German-Hungarian 
Relief Society, of which Dr. Koebig 
IS president. 


_Entertaining with a dinner party at 
the Hotel Maryland recently, Mr. 
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Eric Kobbe, Mr.- Paul.Bamtes, “Nem 
George Early, Mr. Matthew Slavin, 
Mr. Francis Baer, Mr. R. Crane Gartz, 
Mr. Ben Leshe and Mr. George Baer 
were hosts, while the especially hon-. 
ored guests were Miss Marguerite | 
Mears, Miss Alice Early, Miss Mil- | 
dred Landreth, Miss Alice Farley, | 
Miss Gertrude Caunt, and Miss Viv-! 
jan Catnt, and Mr. and, Mrs. Maxwell 
chaperoned the jolly party. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Wendt, the 
Jatter more generally known as Julia’ 
Bracken Wendt, the talented sculptor, 
efitertained with their first informal 
“at home” last Sunday afternoon, 
when the guests welcomed Mr. Wendt 
home after an extended eastern trip. 
In his absence the artist served on 
the jury for the American exhibition 
of art in Chicago, and later visited in 
New York and Washington where 
there are important exhibitions of art 
of the year. Mr. Wendt has again 
been elected as president of Califor- 
nia Art Club and among the guests | 
were mnany members of this associa- | 
pion. 


One of the pleasant fortnightly. 
dinner dances which are being given 
by the Sierra Madre Club, was held 
last Saturday evening, with even 
larger attendance than usual. Among |! 
those present were W. G. Adams, C. | 
F, Axelson, Dr. and Mrs. W. B. Bow- 
man, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Barman, jem 
Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Blinn, A, B. Chir 
tenden, Mirmand Mrs. CS. Cethoeur 
H.-H. Couche ip wand: Mrs, (Co, 
Bliven; Dr. W.-B, Dakin peand 
Mrs. W.. D, Diiniomely esc, ee 
R. Emery, Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Fletch- ’ 
er, E. M. Glaser, Dr. and Mrs, Good- 
rich, Mit and Mrs. H. S. fitchcock 
itpeend irs. W.°E. Hutchinson, Mr, 
ae wits, 1. F, Holland, E. K. Hum; 
ir anc wirs. E HH. Jacobs, «Mr. and 
Mrs. E. A. Keegal, Mr. and Mrs. M. 
W.. Kids| hie beckett ay ek. ic= 
Lean, Mr.cand Misg@ Asoc, Hate | 
Salter, Dr. and Mrs. C. A. Smalley, 
W. R. Tobias, Mr. and Mrs. R. M., 
Taylor, Mr. and Mrs, C. NaVan Pelt 
and Captain and Mrs” Wharton. 


Miss Millicent Todd, author of 
“Pert, sas Land of Contrasts” and 
daughter of Prof. David P. Todd, the 
Amherst astronomer, and Mabel 
Loomis Todd, has just returned from 
Russia, where she witnessed the mob- 
iization of the Czar’s army, found 
that it was unsafe to speak a word in 
German, and learned from the news- 
papers that “the United States would 
probably side with Germany.” 


Patrick MacGill, authom or mente 
dren of the Dead End,” has posi- 
tion in the Royal Library at Windsor, 
and is busy writing a new novel. 
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oe 318-822 
SQ. BROADWAY “Wapeer~ 90 HILL STREET 


A.FUSENOT CO. 


Kid Gloves for 
Christmas 


¥47| OU are sure to please 
U her, if you give 
REYNIER KID GLOVES 


(Ville de Paris, Exclusive Agents) 














Two clasps, P. K. sewn, made 
from finest quality skin, 

Tan, brown, grey, mode, pon- 
gee, green, navy, white, also 
black. Price $2.25. 


GLOVE ORDERS 


Issued for any amount; good 
until used. 














N. &. Blackstone Gn. 


318-320-322 South Broadmay 


Gloves are Most Acceptable 


Especially so if from Blackstone’s, daintily packed in a pretty Christ- 


mas box, 


Christmas Novelty Gloves at $2.25, $2.50 and up to $5.00. 


Ii in doubt buy a Glove Order or a Merchandise Certificate, 


never a chance then to go astray! 


Christmas Handkerchiefs 


Nothing short of a personal visit will prove to you the dainty pretti- 


ness of this stock of holiday handkerchiefs. 
Women’s plain kerchiefs, lace trimmed and hand embroidered 


styles, beautifully hand-worked initials. 


every price. 


Men's Handkerchiefs. 


Notice T’o Gift Buyers 





\ This 


early 
F price cut in Furs becomes 
| mecessary on 
the backward season and 
a stock that is the most 
comprehensive 
ever shown. 

kind of Fur is represented 
and every piece is backed 


Every wanted kind and at 


Children’s Handkerchiefs in endless array. 


All Furs 
’ Off 


and 


Hades! 


ACCOUnme OL 


we have 


Every good 


reputation for 


Dy Our 
showing only 
nb beck 

$12.00 Furs 


reliable 


$8.00 


$15.00 Furs $10.00 
$20.00 Furs $13.35 
$30.00 Furs $20.00 
$50.00 Furs $33.35 
$75.00 Furs $50.00 


And On Up to $450.00 
Pieces at $300.00 


Early purchases will be packed away subject to the purchaser’s order 


Silk Hosiery Near Half 


Our Hosiery Department is the most popular section of the store for 


Christmas shoppers. And there are reasons for it being so—Listen! 


for Christmas delivery 


Women’s $1.35 to $1.50 Silk Hose, $1.00. 
Women’s $2.50 to $3.00 Silk Hose, $1.95 
Women’s $3.75 to $4.50 Silk Hose, $2.25 
Women’s $3.75 to $5.00 Silk Hose, $2.95 


Besides a large assortment of others, for women, men and misses, 


at all in-between prices. 


Like reductions prevail. 


Worthy Chnstmas Novelties 


Infants’ and Children’s Wear. 


Bath Robes, Negligees, Fine Under- 
muslins, Art Needlework and Novelties, Beautiful Lace Blouses, 
Sweaters for Women and Children, Novelty Neckwear and Maribou 
Novelties, Leather Goods, Jewelry and Sterling fancies—indeed some- 
thing of beauty and utility for every member of the family. 
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Ry W. Francis Gates 


RRIGO SERATO left no uncer- 


tain impression on his auditors 
at Trinity Auditorium Tuesday night. 
He played as the third artist on ‘the 
first Philharmonic series oi concerts, 
before an audience that in a short 
time recognized his immense vir- 
tuosity, but which was not of the pro- 
portions that his standing and reputa- 
{ion warranted—even in Los Angeles. 
the city that is slow to recognize arl- 
ists new to it. The Italian violinist 
played a program not unusual in its 
construction, the larger things being 
the Sarasate “Gipsy “Life,” which 1s 
well known, and the Wieniawski Con 
certo in D minor, which of itself is 
enough to establish a violinist’s repu- 
tation. The latter is replete with vir- 
tuoso passages played with absolute 
mastery, and the ease that marks the 
great technician and with the finish 
of shading characteristic of the thor- 
ough musician. Serato seemed rather 
to wish to prove by his program that 
he had the most musical conception 
of the works he played. There was 
not the continuous display of violin 
technics that has marked recitals of 
other great violinists—though what 
were given proved him to be on a 
par with Kubelik or Kreisler in that 
regard. He seemd rather to wish to 
meet Kreisler on the latter's ground 
of appealing by innate musical quality 
and certainly, as Mr. Behymer says, 
he is “brother to Kreisler” in that re- 
Gard. 


Serato plays his violin with the lov- 
ing, caressing touch, the absorption, 
the conception of melody peculiar to 
the Italian temperament. in manne 
he reminds me of what I have read ot 
Paganini, though not at all of the 
physical build of the latter, being 
shorter and heavier. Seldom does he 
straighten up as if to say, “I am mas- 
ter;’ more generally, he leans over 
Is viol as if te says Je am your 
lover.’ And through this sympathe- 
tic attitude he more quickly reaches 
the hearts of his auditors. From a 
broad, ’cello-like tone he passes to a 
mere vibrant murmur and holds his 
audience by the pulsation of it. In all. 
he must be ranked as among the most 
interesting violinists that have been 
heard in the many years of Philhar- 
monic concerts. His accompanist, 
Homer Samuels, was entirely ade- 
quate to the artistic task imposed by 
the requirements of his principal. 


Estelie Neuhaus presented a_bril- 
fant plano program at the ‘Little 
Theater last Tuesday afternoon, in- 
cluding the Beethoven piano sonata, 
op. 5/7, several Chopin numbers and 
the Liszt Twelfth Rhapsody. The 
sonata was given a polished reading 
with a facile technic back of it, but 
possibly not so flery an interpretation 
as that of Carreno. And still Miss 
Neuhaus is not without spirit and 
temperament, as shown in the Liszt 
and Chopin numbers, which were 
played with German thoroughness. In 
the Chopin selections the fair pianist 
was at her best, especially in the An- 
dante Spianato and in three light 
dances by the Spanish composer, Al- 
beniz. The recitalist was assisted by 
J. Howe Clifford in readings from 
Longiellow and Whittier which added 
variety to the program and which he 
gave in dignified and scholarly style, 


Evan Williams and Theodore Ben- 
dix divided honors at the Gamut Club 


i 


herewith I 
These gentlemen 
met before the dinner and had a pleas- 


dinner last week. And 


must tell a story. 


ant chat with reference to mutual 
friends and as Wilhams made musi- 
cal references Rendix said to him, 
“Are you musical?” whereupon the 
noted tenor replied, “Well, some of 
my friends say J am and others say [ 
am not, so I don’t know.” The con- 
versation progressed and finally Ben- 


dix further asked, ‘May J ask yom 
name, I did not catch it?” The an- 
swer was, “Evan Williams” whereat 


the violinist of the Bendix family be- 
came a shrinking violet for a few min- 
utes. And the tenor had the best of 
it at the club for Williams sang, but 
Bendix didn’t play, though both made 
clever speeches, Bendix declaring that 
this was but his second speech, and 
his first was a good one. Mr. Wil- 
liams sang two of Cadman’s songs. 
Leo Sachs, traveling with Mr. Bendix 
played a ’cello solo, Mr. and Mrs. 
Davis of Kansas City played piano 
piano and brass wind instrument se- 
lections cleverly; and baritone solos 
were contributed by Ray H. Critten- 
den and Thomas Govan. The Delano 
guitar quartet played and other tink- 
ling numbers were speeches’ by 
Charles F. Lummis and Will Chapin. 
The program was closed by solos 
from Francis J. Tyler, late with the 
Sheehan opera company. 


For December 17 the Los Angeles 
Choral Society, under the direction of 
Frederick Brueschweiler, announces a 
performance of the “Messiah,” in con- 
junction with the People’s orchestra, 
directed by Edward Lebegott. The 
soloists scheduled for this perform- 
ance are Mrs, F. H. Colby, soprano; 
Alice Lohr, contralto; Fred C. Mc- 
Pherson, baritone; G. Haydn Jones, 
tenor. Frank H. Colby will assist the 
orchestra at the organ. Early next 
year it is planned to produce Beet- 
hoven’s “Solemn Mass,” by the same 
forces, but conducted by Mr. Lebe- 
gott, the two conductors alternating 
this way in directing the public per- 


formances. It is also planned to give 
the “Messiah” a Sunday afternoon 
performance at the Temple Audi- 


foriuim and it is fairly certain that 
with stich forces on the stage there 
will be few vacant seats in the house. 


Quite a contrast in the stories of 
symphony orchestras this fall. Here 
is the Los Angeles orchestra with 
two large audiences out to hear its 
opening concert, while we read of the 
Minneapolis and other orchestras dis- 
banded on account of war and finan- 
cial conditions. Certainly, music 
lovers of Los Angeles are to be con- 
gratulated on the fact of being able 
to hear even its small number of sym- 
Phony concerts and hearing them 
from an increased number of players 
as well as directed by a conductoi 
whose powers are demonstrated more 
fully with every succeeding concert. 
While the repertory does not contain 
sO many musical novelties as had 
been planned, owing to the impossi- 
bility of getting scores and parts, 
still, we are lucky to hear any reper- 
toire at all, under current belligerent 
and financial conditions. And it is a 
fine thing to know that, with every- 
body holding on to a dollar as though 
it was the last of its kind he would 
see for six months, still the symphony 
audiences are much improved in size 
over last year. But why not, at the 
current scale of prices? 
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OFFICES FOR RENT 


Single or en suite 


For information in regard 
to space and rates apply at 
the office of Building, on 
main floor. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 


OWNERS 


Main 5647 Home 60127 


Investment Building 














child of the dangers of 


Playing marbles, 
Playing baseball, 
Spinning tops, 
Roller skating, 
Coasting, 


where there are car 
tracks? Teach them 


“Safety First.” 








Los AngelesRailway 


Have you warned your 














BEKINS 


Fire-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 








DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Public Land Sale 015640 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeels, 
California, November 24, 1914. 

Notice is hereby given that, as di- 
rected by the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, under provisions of 
Act of Congress approved June 27, 1906 
(34 Stats., 517), pursuant to the appli- 
cation of "Harrison R. Ward, care Title 
Insurances and Trust Co., Los Angeles, 
California, Serial No. 015640, we will 
offer at public sale, to the highest bid- 
der, but at not less than $3.50 per acre, 
at 10 o’clock A. M., on the 7th day of 
January, 1915, at this office, the follow- 
ing tract of jana: Lots 5 and &, Sec- 
tion 19, and Lot 1, Section 30, Township 
1 oF Range 16 W., Se el 

Any persons claiming adversely the 
above-described land are advised to 
file their claims, or objections, on or 
before the time designated for sale. | 





JOHN D. ROCHE, Register. 
ALEX MITCHELL, Receiver. 
Non-Coal. 


Decemben 12, 1914 





—— re Lee Music and Musicians 





ESTHER PALLISER 
Prima-donna soprano and opératic coach 
French and English diction, specialties 

Phone 10082 74710 


“ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 
Organist and Pianist 
Studio 110 Blanchard Hall 
Organist and Choirmaster 
Christ Church 


ARTHUR BABCOCK, Baritone 
Seven years a member of the Faculty 
of the N. E. Con. of Music, Boston. 
Vocal Instruction. Phone 35525 


MARION SESSIONS 
Teacher of the Piano Becker Method 
2691 San Marino St. 
Phone 51973 


G HAYDN JONES 
Tenor Teacher of Voice 
Studio 504 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Studio A3952 Res. 74487 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, UNIV. SO. CAL. 
W.. F. Skeele, Dean 
Thorough, Modern Progressive School 
306 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


JOSEPH NEVLIN WHYBARE 
Voice Culture 

703 Majestic Theatre Building 

Cor. Ninth and So. Broadway. 

Phone—F2420; Broadway 2246. 


WILSHIRE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


624 8. Normandie Avenue (one half- 








Call 


block from Wilshire Boulevard). Day 
pupils only. New building. Out-of- 
door study. Music, Art, advanced 


work in Literature and 
guages. 

EURYTHYMICS: The Jacques Dal- 
eroze system of Rhythmic Gymnastics 
is part of the regular course. 

Curriculum on Application. 
Principal, MISS I. C. PIRRET 
Telephone 556090 


Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. | 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
Science. Studios and Halls for all pur- 
poses for rent. Largest Studio Build- 
ing in the West. 

For terms and all oe apply to 

FEF. W. BLANCHA 

2388 South a Broad ey 232 South Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CA 


Moder n Lan- 











FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in 
the GAMUT CLUB BUILDING, 
Especially attractive quarters of- 
fered for Musicians and Artists. 
For terms, etc. apply to the 
manager, 

1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 








Nooks For Book-Hunters 





BOOK LOVER'S EXCHANGE 
Loans Latest Fiction and Drama, 2 
cents a day. Special yearly rate. 
314 Homer Laughlin Bidg. 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORH, 226 West First St. 








Arts and Crafts 





L. A. SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 


Fall Term-— All branches taught 
Day and Night Classes. Est.-Inc. 1887. 
Phone 51657—6th & Alvarado. Illus. Cat. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVEIEE-PETTEBONE CoO., 514 S. Broad- 
way. Main 937; Home F8037 


SKINNER & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Exclusive Diamond 
Mountings and Diamond Jewelry 
905-906 Title Guarantee Building #6139 


JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 
CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217% 5S. Spring St., Upstairs 
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becation of the Hotel Lankershim 
“$e 


ats 


miro! of Col. 
ywier, 


d into new hands, 


un@er 
J. Be annie 
and of the personal 


eot MageWilliam R. Flood 
the-centrally-located hotel 
mpletely refinished and re- 
‘rom top floor to basement, 
ality of treatment that in 
etention of its fine family 


With an extension 


of 


le class of business, more 
fs the Lankershim true to 
“the hotel of comfort and 


he notable innovations 
« cafe which is to be open 


Pte midnight: 


The 1 


1S 


N- 


being artistically decorated 


wsm0 6 64Cornejo, 
of a high order. 


nentwarek. B. Lob, 


whose 


mitral 
The cafe 


and is under the compet- 


for- 


mee Vealdorf Asto:iia, Tour- 


~<NTS NATIONAL BANK 


on, 


l 


olt, who came _ to 


hotels 
The chef 


and other 
Clr cuisines. 


private chef to 


and New Willard, 


cele- 


is 


this 
Prince 


‘iterward was retained by 


Astoria 
YY OTk. 


and Holland 
Adjoining is the 


n with new ranges and 
juipment. 
1 to its unsurpassed cafe 
as private dining rooms and 
where wedding parties 


&kranz, 


“ship 1 &., 


CI EARING I HOUSE BANKS 


can be cared for in irr 


yle. Then, too, there 


e- 
1s 


NT OF THE INTERIOR 
fice_at Los ABERIES, Calif. 
sstober 5, 1914 


024198. 


hereby given that Elias 


whose 


postoffice 


California Building, Los 
- did, on the 5th day of 
file in this office Sworn 
! Application, No. 024198, 


the EY SEY and SE 
15,and NWY¥% SW 4, 


VA 


Sec- 
Range 19 Ws 


5 and the stone thereon, 
risions of the act of Jure 
ts amendatory, known as 


nd Stone Law,” 


at such 


it be fixed by appraise- 
pursuant to such appli- 
d and stone thereon have 


I, at $400; 


that said ap- 


fer final proof in support 
~ion and sworn statement 
‘“‘y of December, 1914, be- 


ster and Receiver, ie 


S. 


1s Angeles, California, at 


is at liberty to protest 
before entry, or initiate 
1y time before patent is- 
a corroborated affidavit 
, alleging facts which 


he entry 
7D. ROCHE, Régister. 





Spring, Cor. Fourth 





\TIONAL BANK 


Seventh and Spring 
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on the first floor, a tea- 
room on the second, ball, reception 
rooins and the famous’ rose-room. 
Reed and Barton of Boston have fur- 
nished a magnificent silver service, 
complete throughout, and Burley & 
Co., of Chicago, a complete china and 
glassware service, bearing the Lanker- 
shim crest. New table linen of artis- 
tic design are in harmony. 

In the heart of the shopping, bank- 
ing and theatrical district of Los An- 
geles the Lankershim is readily acces- 
sible also to the large department 
stores. Its three hundred anid: aahty 
rooms are newly furnished and in 
exquisite taste. Both for family and 
commercial travel a more desirable 
hotel were difficult to find in a long 
stretch of country. Col. Lankershim 
has reason to be proud of his splen- 
did property at Seventh and Broad- 
way. 


a men’s grill, 


Algernon Blackwood, author of 
‘John Silence,” “Incredible Adven- 
tures,” and other stories, tried dairy 
farming, hotel keeping, and _ back. 
woodsing in Canada, posing for art- 
ists and reporting in New York, and 
business ventures in England before 
he began to write the ghost stories 


which soon brought him: success. 





An Excellent 
Way to Go East 


The Los Angeles Limited and 
The Pacific Limited trains of the 


Salt Lake Route, leaving Los 
Angeles daily at 1:00 p. m. and 
9:00 a. m. respectively, afford a 
delightful and comfortable jour- 
ney of less than three days to 
Chicago over the Union Pacific 
and connecting lines from Oma- 
ha. 

Equipment is of the best and 
dining car service has no super- 
ior. 

We can recommend these trains 
to travelers going East. 

Tickets and information at 


601 So. Spring Street 
. and 


120 West 6th Street 
Los Angeles 








OFFICERS 





BONYNGE, President. 


_IAL NATIONAL BANK _ 5 RON, Cashier. 


Capital, $300,000. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 


J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 
W. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 


Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus and 
Profits, $2,50 2,664: Deposits, 
$20,000,000. 





“Surth and Main 





*. Sixth and Spring 


AN SAVINGS BANK 


leor, Hibernian Bldg. 
id Fourth. 


. BANK OF CALIFORNIA ©} © 


. Fourth and Spring 





‘SS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK, ¥ 


nee 


cent President, 
ROSSETTI, Cashier. 

es cea $1,500,0 000. 

Surplus and Pr ofits, $2,000,000. 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier, 
Capital, $1,000,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 


George Chaffey, President. 
George A. J. Howara, Cashier. 
Capital $325,000.00. 

Surplus and Profits $35,250.00. 





BISHBURN, President. 

S. McKEE, Cashier. 

eres $500, 000.00 Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $200,000. 








Give Him Gifts Which He 






































Will Prize---and Use 


Supply him from Desmond’s, his favorite store 


House Gowns, $10 to $50. 


Hosiery, 25c to $2.00. 


Smoking Jackets, $5 to $35. 
silk Handkerchiefs, 25c to $2. 
Sweater Coats, $3 to $10. 


Pajamas, $1.00 to $10. 


Bath Slippers, 75c to $2. 
Umbrellas, $1 to $7.50. 
Fancy Vests, $2 to $7.50. 


esmond 


SPRING STREET AT THIRD 


Hotel Del Coronado 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


American Plan 


Established 1862 


Military Brushes, $1.50 to $5, 
Shirts, $1.00 to $10, 

Neckwear, 25c to $3.50. 
Toilet Sets, $3 to $12.50. 

Full Dress Accessories. 
Leather Goods. 


Auto Driving Gloves, $1.50 to $6. 
Gloves ($1.15 special), $1.50 to $3. 





Panama-California Exposition 


San Diego 
Opens January 1, 1915 


Polo Season at Coronado 
Commences Same Date 


Wie FOR BOOKLET 


Coronado Beach, Cal 


334 South Spring Street. 





GREATEST MOUNTAIN SCENIC 
TRIP IN AMERICA 


2) MILES THROUGH WONDERLAND 


FROM SEA LEVEL TO THE CLOUD-LINE 


EXCURSION FARE 
UNTIL JAN. 15 ONLY 
BETTER GO SOON 


$2.00 


FROM LOS ANGELES 


LITERATURE SENT ANYONE, ANYWHERE ON APPLICATION 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


D. W. PONTIUS, TRAFFIC MANAGER 


LOS ANGELES 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 


H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 
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THE GRAPHIC 











S MIIULATED Wby «a - Tmotabile 
m statement issued by the com- 
pany Los Angeles Investment caime 
to the fore as soon as the local ex. 
change was reopened this week. The 


first trade in the stock, also the first 
trade made following the resumption 
Monday, was an odd-lot transaction 
at 404% cents. At this writing the 
market has gained 1714 points, and 
gives evidence of decided strength. 
Wednesday morning an over-night ad- 
vance of 6 poinis was revealed at the 
opening. 

The company's statement showed a 
book value for the stock of $2.19, on 
the basis of a total book value of the 
assets of more than $10,000,0C0; net, 
in excess of $8,000,000. The fact that 
the directors of the company who 
took charge of, its affairs a year ago, 
have decided not to be candidates for 
re-election «was also made known. 
The letter states that these directors 
feel that there is no longer need for 
them to remain on the board, as they 
have been giving their time gratis, and 
the company’s crisis has been passed. 
Jt positively stated that their decision 
was not influenced in any way by the 
criticisms of certain stockholders. 

Union Oil has been almost motion- 
less this week at $47. There appears 


Week’s News im Perspective | 


Friday, Dec. 4: Deadlock in both 
Poland and Flanders campaigns 
* * * Prohibition amendment is at- 
tacked gin Arizona *.* * Indiana 
politicians, including fieutenant- 
governor, indicted for salary graft- 
ing * * * Raker P. Lee causes ar- 
rest of Harvard school masters tor 
paddling his son. 

Saturday. JJec. 5; 
¢ 14 . 


| 


_ Big battle being 


' Ve iic_ 


and 


Sunday, Dec. 6: Germans occupy 
Lodz, hut Servians win important 
victory over Austrians; Roumania to 
join Russia and Servia in east * * * 
Villa, Zapata and Gutierrez occupy 
Mexico City * * * Pomona College 
million-dollar memorial fund nearly 
completed. 


Monday, Dec. 7: Congress opens 
“e* * | ocal “st@gke gnarket opens 
=* * ltaky imopilg@es troops in Ly- 
bia *_* * Terrific stormuin east cuts 
off New York for several hours 
— * Zappa ame Villa “aeree tc 
drive Carranza out of Alexico and 
then retire to private life * * * 
Police recommend drastic regula- 
tions of jitney busses. 

Tuesday, Dec. 8: Secretary Garrison 
orders troops to Naco, Ariz., to 
protect city from disturbances 
across the border”* * * Reports of 
successes from both war zones are 
conflicting * * * President reads 
message to congress * *.* Julius 
Kruttschnitt says railways are being 
driven toward receiverships, accord- 
ing to the Times, but is optimistic. 
according to the Examiner. 


no news to influence the market one 
way or the other. The bonds have 
sold at 80. United Oil opened with a 
strong tone Monday. It then receded 
but later reacted. National Pacific has 
been fairly firm. Associated and 
Amalgamated have been lifeless. Mid- 
way Northern is about steady. 

One of the features of the week was 
the sale of ten shares of First Na. 
tional Bank stock at $590 a share. 
Security Trust & Savings, and one or 
two other issues showed improvement: 
after the reopening. A few Pacific 
Light and Power bonds were traded 
eelache cso 


There is a movement started by a 
few of the brokers looking toward 
the broadening of the market for min- 
ing shares in this city. That indus- 
try 18 giving every evidence of a re 
markable revival. Several members 
of the exchange recently visited the 
Goldfield district, which is the cente: 
of the reawakened interest, and report 
most optimistically on the conditions. 
At present there are only a few min- 
ing issues listed on the exchange. 

While the local market as a whole 
was quiet this week, it showed that 
prices in general had been stimulated 
somewhat by the reopening of the 
exchange. It took several days for 
the market.to find itself. 


Wednesday, December 9: President 
Taft says only danger of United 
States becoming involved in war is 
through violation of treaties * * + 
Three German vessels sunk off 
»outh. American coast and crews 
lest.” “""hdicgmtommane wat Or- 
ange, N. J., destroyed by fire * * * 
City Council again postpones cha, 
ter amendment election call. 


Thursday, December 10: Unconfirmed 
umor that Kaiser is dead * * * 
‘ive men lost in snow in Bear Val- 
iy ~~ * Schooner. sGentaalia sige 
ard fight for safety off San Luis 
bispo ™* * Cotton:“crop=breake 
cords. 


BIBLES 


Oxford 
Cambridge 
Nelson 


1-3 Off Regular Price 


GILLESPIE’S 


233 SOUTH SPRING ST. 





December 12, 16 





THROUGH 


SUNSET _ \ 
OGDEN & SHASTA 


Los Angeles Offices 
212 West Seventh St. 
606 South Spring St. 
Phones: 
Home 60641—Main 8322 


Station: 5th and Central Ave 


Santa Fe City Office 
334 So. Spring Street 


Phone day or night 
60517 - Main 738 


—D”’ 
Over the © 
Sunset Route | 


Through the orange groves of South. | 
ern California—up San Timeteo Can- 
yon—through San Gorgonio Pass— 
near the foot of Mt. San Jacinto— 
through the Coachella Valley—skirt- 
ing the Salton Sea— 


Through Arizona and New Mexico— 
The commonwealth of Texas with its 
Cotton Fields and Rice Plantations— 
The “Sugar Bowl” of Louisiana— 
The Bayou Teche, home of Evange- 
line— 


Quaint, Historic New Orleans: “A 
dash of Paris—a suspicion of old 
Spain—a background of Mississippi 
Levees, and an atmosphere of true 
Southern Hospitality.” 


AND, THROUGH THE SOUTH— 
“Dixieland” of Song 


and Story 


Double Daily Service 


Lv Los Angeles 8:15 a.m.; 2745 p.m. 
Connections at New Orleans with 
Limited trains North and East. 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC STEAMERS 


Ly New Orleans Wednesdays and 
Saturdays for New York. Fares same 
as all rail and include meals and berth 
on ship. 


Southern Pacific 


The Exposition Line 1915 


The only through 
service between 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
and San Diego 
is via Santa Fe 


OGbhe Saint 
Departs 5:15 p.m. 


Equipment built especially 
for this train-- - 

Superior dining car service--- 
Courteous employes 


. 
SEE TST FN ne a ar bE ns _ 





